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N speaking with leaders in different fields of practical 
social endeavor in this country one is struck with the 
lack of realization that anything of vast and far-reaching 
social significance is now taking place across the Pacific. 

A few trained social thinkers, however, who have traveled to 
the Orient in recent years have come back with a veritable 
storehouse of new and undreamed-of material. Prof. Edward 
A. Ross, of Wisconsin, following methods of investigation en- 
tirely different from the average compiler of descriptive travel, 
after six months of study produced a most remarkable analysis 
of the social condition of China. In his book, The Changing 
Chinese, he gives it as his opinion that the Chinese, in their 
mental and physical characteristics, are very similar to the 
citizens of our own country. He did 
not find that they were “‘oriental” in the 
imaginative significance of that term, 
but, as a student of history, he saw a 
great vision of a whole race of men 
comprising one-fourth of the population 
of the world emerging from conditions 
similar to those of the West during the 
Middle-Ages and suddenly adopting the 
processes and methods of the nineteenth 
century western civilization. 

Prof. Charles R. Henderson, with 
prophetic foresight, discerned the prob- 
lems of the new industrial age in China 
and endeavored with all his persuasive 
power to induce the Chinese govern- 
ment to enact laws for the betterment 
of the working classes and thus to skip 
over the dark pages of the first years of 
industrial revolution in England. I can 
never forget him as he stood before sev- 
eral hundreds of the students of the 
National University in Peking, appeal- 
ing to those men, many of them to be 
leaders in the political and industrial life 
of new China, to be champions of the 
cause of the common man. 


for fuel, 


Farm laborer bringing in a load of brush 


The struggle for existence 1s 
so keen that small bushes are pulled up 
by the roots and the hills are denuded. 


The Survey, September 8, 1917, Volume 38, No. 23. 


Gardner L. Harding, a newspaper correspondent familiar 
with the social problems of the West, was traveling through 
China during the revolution of 1912. In his recent stimula- 
ting book on Present-Day China we find that he has discov- 
ered a vast field of hitherto almost unknown material, show- 
ing a tremendous social awakening of the educated people in 
China and the birth of a national consciousness which, how- 
ever, he characterizes as a most impractical idealism. Com- 
ing in from a day of study of the social conditions of Peking, 
Mr. Harding used to say to me: “I have been investigating 
problems which hundreds of Europeans and Americans have 
for many decades been studying in the West, but the whole 
field in China is as yet unknown.” 

One is not surprised that Mrs. Con- 
gor, wife of the famous American min- 
ister, In comparing her life in South 
America with that in China, pointed out 
that South America is a delight to the 
eye and to the senses, but that China, 
while lacking many of these esthetic 
features, is essentially a stimulus to the 
mind. 

Until Russia’s revolution China was 
the youngest of the republics. Her 
awakening was sudden and violent. Her 
young, modern leaders are facing a com- 
plex of social problems, industrial, po- 
litical and educational, greater and more 
dificult than any generation of western 
men has ever faced. In helping her to 
master the process of modern life her 
heritage of the past is of little value— 
a fixed and traditional way of living and 
thinking with the least possible friction 
and with the ideal that every man 
should occupy his own inherited place 
in the order of things. 

The American social worker realizes 
the difficulty of leading the Russian or 
Italian immigrant to understand the 
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meaning of democracy and citizenship. Consider then the 
difficulties which the leaders of modern China have in edu- 
cating in democracy one-fourth of the human race—a whole 
nation emerging into a republic. A common peasant in the 
fields near Peking, when asked vrhat he thought of the revo- 
lution, replied: 

“Oh, it is not important! The Manchu emperor is de- 
posed and a new emperor has been put in. It is just about 
the same thing over again.” 

A common coolie, however, on the streets of Peking, dressed 
in shabby, torn blue cotton, with an extensive smile said to 
me one day during the first year of the republic: “Master, 
it’s a great change for all of us; now you and I are both free 
and equal. I am a citizen, too.” 

The birth of a new patriotism and a national conscience 
has not only brought an expectation of a better social order 
among the scholars of the new China but it has also brought 
hopes of a good time ahead to great numbers of the common 
people. 

The huge factories of Shanghai and Tientsin, from which 
every night, after long hours of hard labor, emerge thousands 
of men, women and children, make it apparent that a nation 
of farmers is changing from the primitive agricultural stage 
to the modern industrial age. “The peasants come in from the 
crowded country districts where they have lived in poor but 
well-ventilated (too well ventilated for the American!) mud 
or tile huts, having been induced by “get-rich-quick” adver- 
tisements, and are now huddled together in great, unhealthy 
factories and harnessed sometimes for twelve or fifteen hours 
a day to modern machines. 

The problems of the new industrial age, similar but one 
hundred-fold larger than those of England a century ago, are 
upon China. Problems of wages, living conditions, labor or- 
ganizations, tuberculosis, child labor, vice and a dozen others, 
are emerging. Has the American republic no experience which 
it can give the Flowery Republic here? 

Popular education! You say even in America we don’t 
know what to do about that problem. We are in perplexity 
what education is for ourselves. “True, but have we no ex- 
perience which can help this situation? A nation which has 
reverenced the classical scholar for ages but which has had no 
schools for three hundred years, suddenly decided in 1905 
to inaugurate a great system of western public education, 
middle school, high school, technical, college and university. 

In many cities the gods of the local temples were cast out 


into a nearby river to make room for the apparatus of the - 


public school—desks, blackboards and maps. In Peking there 
are today over 20,000 primary schoolboys and girls and nearly 
11,000 high school and college students, the latter in forty- 
two private and government institutions, including four law 
colleges, a medical college, two normal colleges, a national 
university with six different departments and teachers from 
five different nations, and a technical college to turn out 
mechanical and civil engineers. 

The achievement is remarkable. But if Americans, after 
all these years, are in many respects confused over modern 
educational methods, what amount of confusion is in the 
minds of the leaders of this great crusade in China! 

The problems of general social education, of the commu- 
nity use of the school plant, of normal training, of industrial 
education, of vocational guidance and of school administra- 
tion—all these are already present or are just emerging. 

Then there is a whole set of social problems arising from 
the break-up of the old authoritative systems of custom and 
morality. To find what Confucius said on this or that prob- 
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lem, although surprisingly often it is apt, is no longer a 


ypanacea. 


Young men, especially students away from their home sur- 
roundings, have reacted violently from the traditional way of 
Liberty 
and freedom of action often get confused in their minds with 
license and irresponsibility to any authority or obligation. 
Among the educated classes of the nation—for centuries per- 
haps the most moral in the world—immorality and the re- 


thinking and acting. ‘They are sons of a new age. 


sultant diseases are on the rapid increase. 


New ideals of marriage and of home life are in China 
fraught both with danger and with promise. “The old family 
clan idea is losing its hold, and the sacredness of the smaller 
family unit has not yet been firmly established. ‘There is 
also a desire on the part of many young men to make their 
own marriages rather than have them arranged in the tra- 


ditional Chinese way. 


While one from the West cannot but sympathize with this 
worthy change of ideals, it is evident that a too rapid transi- 
‘tion is likely to deprive China of the advantages of both the 
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old plan and the new. 


The women, too, have a new conviction of freedom. A 


sudden and ill-advised woman-suffrage movement in 1912 


astonished the world. Women for the first time in Chinese 


history took the public platform and vociferously discussed 
political and social questions. A band of young women formed 
a company of “Dare-to-Dies” to fight in the revolution. 
These were with difficulty disbanded by C. T. Waug, now 
president of the Senate. Another group of women banded 
themselves as bomb-throwers and dynamiters to destroy the 
hated Manchu officials. Without balanced judgment or suf- 
ficient education and grasp of the questions of new China, 
these women present both a difficult problem and sign of a 
new and progressive China. 

Closely connected with these questions is that of whole- 
some recreation. In the hardened and conventionalized cus- 
tom of Confucian civilization play had little place. It was 
said by a noted Chinese, ‘“The Confucian ideal was that the 
father should make his son an old man as soon as possible.” 
‘There was no play for the prospective scholar, only long 
hours of tedious study and a dignified behavior befitting a 
member of the “‘literati’’ class. 

With the traditional ideals of dignity and uniformity bro- 
ken down, a great volume of latent energy has been released. 
Who is to direct in proper recreation channels these vast 
energies of the four hundred million Chinese? ‘The introduc- 
tion of new industry is redirecting the working capacities of 
this great people. Will their leisure time be spent in a way 
which will build up and not destroy the manhood and woman- 
hood of China? 

Of the relationship of American Social Workers to these 
new social problems which I have been outlining we will 
speak presently. It is well here to emphasize that the leaders 
of this great social revolution must naturally come from the 
Chinese race itself. The leaders in China, more than those 
of any other nation, are young men. ‘Thousands have stud- 
ied and observed in Japan, many hundreds in Europe and 
America, but a far greater number are learning the process 
of the new world in the modern colleges of China. 

On the shoulders of these college men and of the recent 
college graduates will rest in large measure the destiny of 
China. Intensely patriotic and deeply interested in funda- 
mental questions, these young men, although often confused 
and discouraged, are bent upon a high ideal of the transforma- 
tion of their country into a modern progressive nation. 
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THE THIRST FOR KNOWLEDGE 


One of the government public lecture halls of which there are about a dozen in the city of Peking. A corps of lec- 
turers trained by the government goes from one to another, speaking on modern subjects and illustrating their talks 


by the pictures and charts, printed in Japan, which are shown here on the wall. 


They include such common western 


subjects as clocks, scales, etc., which are areat novelties to the illiterate coolies. 
‘ 


In my years in Peking I was constantly in touch with 
the students in the government and private universities. ‘They 
come by the thousands from every province.to enroll in one 
of the modern institutions at the capital. 

Conversation among them does not concern itself principally 
with athletics or games, but with the pressing needs of the 
Chinese nation. Politics and international law are attacked 
in a vital way. ‘Which is the better form of government 


for China, a fixed cabinet or a responsible cabinet? What 
are the advantages of state socialism? What practical meas- 
ures may we devise for the reform of the currency? How 


shall we go about training an army?’ Such questions are 
brought to one constantly. ‘The thinking men both in the 
colleges and among the younger officials are, during these 
years, laying the plans for the whole political, financial, and 
educational reconstruction of the nation. 

Many of these young men very rapidly attain to places of 
responsibility. One of my students in a Peking college was, 
within one year after graduation, head of all high-school 
education in China. Another became within two years prin- 
cipal of the Shantung provincial college, which has a large 
faculty and 500 students. “Iwo students left my class at the 
normal college to run for Parliament. Students at the Na- 
tional University edited newspapers. “The rapid advance of 
these young men is by no means due to their superior mental 
qualities, but to the fact that there are no others of western 
training capable of the leadership called for. 

Was there ever a condition calling more for help from the 
experience and training of the social thinkers of America? 
While it is true, as has been pointed out, that the leaders of 
these new movements must be Chinese, those who advise and 
inspire may be Americans. 

Certain prominent Americans have already rendered to 
China great service. James Bayley, who, for several years 
had a small forestry school in Nanking, was recently asked by 
the Chinese government to take over the training of the 
students of forestry for the whole country. W. A. P. Mar- 
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tin founded the first western educational institution conducted 
by the Chinese government. Charles Tenney, now of the 
American legation in Peking, reorganized the educational sys- 
tem of the metropolitan province of Chihli. E. W. Thwing 
has for many years had a national influence in the popular 
anti-opium movement. He has had permission to telegraph 
at any time at the expense of the Peking government to any 
officials throughout China on questions pertaining to the opium 
trafic. He had access to the entire Chinese press. 

Americans, whether in business life, diplomatic service, or 
in the Christian enterprises, if interested in questions of the 
welfare and progress of the Chinese race, have constant op- 
portunities to serve the Chinese people in the pressing prob- 
lems arising from the change from an old civilization to a pro- 
gressive western life. 

In connection with the work of Princeton University in 
Peking we constantly have such opportunities, of many of 
which, for lack of knowledge and time, we are unable to avail 
ourselves. In one of our English classes was the head of the 
sanitation department of Peking, a city of one million people. 
He knew nothing of the science of sanitation and was willing 
to learn anything we could tell him. Another friend of ours 
became the head of the prison system of the whole country. 
He was quite ignorant of new methods of prison management 
and police regulations. We were glad that we had Mr. 
Fosdick’s book on police systems of Europe to lend him. Ina 
few years of residence in that city we have been called on to 
lead in the first survey of the social institutions of Peking, to 
establish the first public playgrounds, to organize the first 
well-run orphanage, to conduct a public anti-tuberculosis cam- 
paign, and to organize a great popular demonstration for social 
and moral reform. 

None of these services can be performed by the foreigner 
in China unless he is in close touch, sympathy and cooperation 
with the Chinese people themselves, but when he is, there 
is no nationality that is more warmly welcomed or that has a 
greater influence with the Chinese than the American. 


Beginnings of Social Investigation in China] 


Insurance for Soldiers and Sailors 
By Joseph P. Chamberlain 


LEGISLATIVE DRAFTING FUND, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


HE bill now before Congress to provide for men 

and women in the army and navy and for their fam- 

ilies, is divided into four parts. Part I is adminis- 

trative, Part I] makes provision for the families of 
the men during their absenee, Part III grants compensation 
to those injured “in the course of the service’ and to their 
families, Part IV is a scheme of government insurance with 
a premium paid in part by the insured and in part by the 
government. It is the insurance feature of the bill which has 
aroused the most vigorous opposition and it is this feature, 
which, as a novelty in the federal administration, deserves the 
closest consideration as to principle and detail. 


The plan proposed grants, on application, to every officer 
or man in the army or navy, or to every woman in the nurse 
corps in “active service,” insurance against death or total dis- 
ability from any cause, in a sum of not less than $1,000 or 
over $10,000, a maximum reduced in Congress to $5,000. The 
insurance must be applied for during the first one hundred 
and twenty days after entrance into the service, but this time 
counts for persons then in ‘‘active war service” from the time 
of publication of the terms of the insurance contract, which 
is to be made “promptly” on passage of the act. If a person 
entitled to apply dies or is totally disabled within the one 
hundred and twenty days, without having made his applica- 
tion, he or his family, in case of his death, receives a pension 
of $25 a month. The pension is paid him during his life and 
if he dies before two hundred and forty monthly instalments 
have been paid, it is continued for so many additional months 
as will make the total 240, to his widow, dependent mother 
or child up to eighteen, or after that age if unable to earn a 
living. 

The act authorizes the payment of benefits to the in- 
sured, or on his designation to a member of his immediate 
family or “such other persons as may be provided from time 
to time by regulation.” ‘Chis vague provision, it is to be ex- 
pected, will be interpreted in the general spirit of the act, 
which does not extend its benefits far from the home circle of 
the soldier. ‘The insurance is payable only in instalments, 
not in a lump sum like ordinary life insurance. “The act does 
not state whether these instalments shall be monthly, quar- 
terly or yearly, and the meaning of the phrase is further 
clouded by a subsequent provision that the “contract of insur- 
ance’ may provide “for a continuous instalment during the 
life of the insured,” implying that the mandatory provisions, 
that the insurance be payable in instalments, means something 
other than continuous instalments. 


The cost of administration and the excess cost resulting 
from the risk of war is borne by the United States, and the 
premium rate of the insured is the net rate of the American 
Experience Tables, which is estimated to average $8 a year 
per $1,000 of insurance. 

After the war the policy may be converted into a form of 
insurance to be provided by regulation. ‘This entirely vague 
expression is probably not against the interest of the soldier 
inasmuch as his influence will be strong enough to insure fair- 
ness to him. 

In his letter to the President transmitting and recommend- 
ing the bill, Secretary McAdoo gives two reasons for the ad- 
dition of the insurance feature. One is the non-insurability 
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of the risks in the ordinary way; the other is “‘to check any 
future attempts at service pension legislation.” 
There are two kinds, at least, of non-insurability. One is 
the impossibility of securing insurance for soldiers about to 
go to war from insurance companies. ‘The second, the fact 
that many a soldier who is now in good health and insurable 
at a low premium, will return from the war with his health 
impaired so far that he is no longer insurable by a company 
and yet not disabled so that he will be compensated under 
the act. 
It is true that many of the men, particularly the older ones 
with families, already have insurance which will generally not 
be affected by the war, and in an amount which is as much 
as they can afford or which they consider sufficient for their 
families in case of the death which comes even in civil life. 
If these men are killed in the war, their immediate families 
will receive, in addition to the insurance, the compensation 
provided for in Part III, and so will be better off than if 
the breadwinner had died when employed in his ordinary 
business. It must not be forgotten, however, that almost 
all of the men are young, that they may fairly look forward 
to a long life and so may reasonably consider that they will 
be able, with increasing earnings, to provide more insurance 
to care for their loved ones before death calls them, or that 
their young children will be self-supporting before that calam- 
ity falls upon the family. Now they are going into a very 
great danger which increases the risk of death or disable- 
ment so much that insurance in the old way is not obtainable. 
Is it not fair to give those who desire it an opportunity to 
make further provision for the education of their children 
after the government compensation stops at the age of eighteen, 
for more comforts for the wife or for a mother and old father 
or a sister, who would get little or no compensation ? 
Should a man not be enabled to provide for his own future 
a better income than that granted by the government if he 
returns from the war unable to earn his living? His com- 
pensation as a single man is $40 a month; if he is married or 
marries on his return, $55 to $75, depending on the number 
of his children, with higher amounts in case of higher paid 
men. Many soldiers will undoubtedly be willing to undergo 
restriction in their expenses during service in order to be cer- 
tain of a larger monthly income in case of disablement, but 
if the government does not provide the means, there is no: 
way in which they can get insurance to provide it. 
Whether the premium should not be fixed at approximately 
enough to cover the whole cost is another question. It is. 
agreed that the extra risk of war cannot be exactly computed, 
but can it not be sufficiently well approximated after Canadian 
and British experience, to fix a reasonable basis for premiums 
with a guaranty by the government that the promised benefit 
shall be paid even if the premium proves insufficient? The 
very heavy losses of the British and Canadians in their first 
years of struggle shauld not be taken as a criterion, but rather 
the smaller proportional losses since greater power in artillery 
and wider experience in fighting have cut down the human 
cost of war. Going into action at this time, with the lessons 
learned by the allies at the service of the War Department, 
-could the government not fairly take as a basis the rate of 
loss for the past year and provide itself only for the extra cost: 
which might come from unexpected events ? 
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If, as the bill provides, the government is to pay the whole 
war cost, which will be the principal cost, the amount of the 
insurance thus given to the men should not be so much in 
excess of the insurance needs of the average man as the maxi- 
mum fixed in the law, $10,000, or even the $5,000 to which 
it has been reduced. “The average insured man in the state 
of New York, not taking into consideration industrial insur- 
ance, has $1,800 of insurance; the average amount carried in 
industrial companies by the less well paid workmen is certainly 
not over $200. ‘The $10,000 or even $5,000, as provided in 
the bill, will seem entirely unnecessary to such men, far more 
than they can afford to continue to carry after the war, and 
they will not voluntarily take so much even at the cheap rate 
offered. ‘The net result will probably be that the better off 
men of the middle classes will alone be benefited by the higher 
amount. Would it not be fairer to fix the amount of insur- 
ance for which the government pays the war premium at 
$2,000 or $2,500, and to allow the men who want more to 
buy it from the government on some such basis as indi- 
cated? 


Furthermore, the success of the act depends on the number 
of men who take insurance so that every opportunity and en- 
couragement to insure should be afforded. “The limitation 
to four months (one hundred and twenty days) after enlist- 
ment as the time during which insurance may be applied for, 
seems unfortunate as a general provision and a hardship on 
the men who are subsequently promoted to higher ranks and 
consequently receive higher pay. “The few dollars a month 
for premiums which may have seemed a heavy charge to a 
private will be less onerous to a sergeant and trifling to an 
officer. Yet men who are promoted have no opportunity either 
to increase their insurance or, if they have not taken out a 
policy in the four months, to apply for one. If no other 
change in the act is made every advance in rank should entitle 
a man to make a new application. 


The uninsurable man is an after-the-war problem. He may 
have developed a heart or kidney or lung trouble as a result 
of shock or exposure, his nervous condition may be so bad 
that he is no longer a good insurance risk. The act provides 
for him by authorizing him to continue his war insurance. It 
is certainly as fair that he be insured by the government as 
that the soldiers in active service should be insured, and as 
well as the element of justice there is the same practical rea- 
son that he cannot get the insurance elsewhere at a reasonable 
price. “The act leaves the premium rate to these men after 
the war indefinite, but it must have been the intention, in 
estimating it, to leave out of consideration their physical con- 
dition. 

If the insurance is to be a success, as war insurance, it must 
attract as many of the men as possible. It is far more im- 
portant that it be popular if it is to accomplish the second 
aim of the government, to prevent future pension agitation 
by providing voluntary and cheap means of caring for the 
needs for which the pensions are sought. Should only a small 
proportion of the men either accept insurance or continue it 
after the war as provision against old age or disability, the 
argument that they might have done so will have little effect. 
As an answer to the careless few who have not taken advan- 
tage of the opportunity it will be conclusive, but it will be 
vain as an argument against an appeal from the great ma- 
jority of the veterans. Here is an added reason for not lim- 
iting the period during which the insurance can be applied 
for. ‘The men should have every opportunity to become in- 
sured and the limitation in time would seem to be an advan- 
tage to the better off man, more accustomed to insurance, over 
the young workman. 
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Even with all the inducements possible offered to men to 
take the insurance, if experience can be trusted, a heavy loss 
in lapses must be looked for after the war. It is to be pre- 
sumed that the secretary of the treasury and Judge Mack, 
who drafted the bill, had this point in mind and will devise 
a means to keep the insurance popular with the insured and 
to remind them of the time of paying premiums. ‘This dan- 
ger of lapses is an additional reason why the amount taken 
by any individual should not be disproportionate to his ideas 
of his insurance needs. If it is, he is fairly certain to let at 
least the excess lapse, and with the excess there is danger that 
the whole policy will go. 

There are many minor changes which might well be made 
in the bill. For example, in Section 402 provision is made 
for “cash” value of the policy, which means a surrender value. 
But the government is interested in keeping the policies alive 
to avoid the necessity of pensions, one of its objects in ofter- 
ing such liberal terms. Why should it be made easy for the 
insured to surrender the protection of his policy? ‘There is 
a movement against a similar provision in ordinary insur- 
ance as being opposed to the object of insurance—the pro- 
vision against future contingencies. Is it wise for the govern- 
ment to encourage it? 

Again, does the requirement for the payment of the bene- 
fits in instalments, uncertain as it is, apply to the forms of 
insurance after the war, to be “prescribed by regulation’’? 
The requirement that after the war every policyholder is en- 
titled to claim the right to pay his premium in monthly in- 
stalments may increase unduly the cost of the insurance to 
those who desire to pay annually | Monthly payments are 
very expensive as the government must provide clerks to 
check small payments twelve times in each year on each policy 
and keep track of each policyholder every month. Should 
not classes of annual and monthly paid policies be provided, 
so that persons able and willing to pay annually would benefit 
by the saving in cost? As another point, would it not be a 
saving to adopt a flat rate for all insurance during the war 
or at least to divide the insured into two classes: one, all ages 
up to 31; or second, all ages up to 40, rather than to figure 
premiums on each policy based on the exact age of the in- 
sured. ‘The differences in premiums from year to year will 
be only a matter of a few cents among the young men and the 
good health at enlistment of the older ones will tend to equal- 
ize the difference of age. 

The insurance feature of the bill is deserving of careful 
study by those interested in social welfare. It is not designed 
merely to supplement the relief and compensation features, 
but to meet needs which are not and cannot be met by those 
parts of the bill. If the insurance needs are fairly and ade- 
quately met by Part IV, as it now stands or as it can be 
amended, the argument that they should be slighted in favor 
of an increase in the amounts granted under the other parts, 
does not seem to be warranted. At least, so far as war-time 
insurance and insurance for the uninsurable after the war is 
concerned, it cannot be said that the government is going into 
a branch of the business which private enterprise is ready to 
care for. In continuing the insurance to the men who have 
taken policies during the war, the government, as the sec- 
retary says, is assuring itself against the risk of pension legis- 
lation. It may also be looked upon as agent of a great mutual 
association of ex-soldiers and sailors to secure their insurance 
at a reasonable rate. 

These are details of the bill itself and of the proposed ad- 
ministration. Critical consideration of them should not ob- 
scure the great value of the measure and the gratitude we all 
owe Judge Mack for his ability and activity in preparing it 
and urging its passage. 


The President to the Pope 


Wasuincton, D. C., August 27, 1917. 


To His Houtness Benepicrus XV, Pore: 


In acknowledgment of the communication of your Holi- 
ness to the belligerent peoples, dated August 1, 1917, the 
President of the United States requests me to transmit the fol- 
lowing reply: 


VERY heart that has not been blinded and hardened 

by this terrible war must be touched by this moving 

appeal of his Holiness the Pope, must feel the dig- 

nity and force of the humane and generous motives 
which prompted it, and must fervently wish that we might 
take the path of peace he so persuasively points out. But’ it 
would be folly to take it if it does not in fact lead to the goal 
he proposes. Our response must be based upon the stern facts, 
and upon nothing else. It is not a mere cessation of arms he 
desires; it is a stable and enduring peace. “This agony must 
not be gone through with again, and it must be a matter of 
very sober judgment what will insure us against it. 


His Holiness in substance’ proposes that we return to the 
status quo ante-bellum and that then there be a general con- 
donation, disarmament, and a concert of nations based upon an 
acceptance of the principle of arbitration; that by a similar 
concert freedom of the seas be established; and that the ter- 
ritorial claims of France and Italy, the perplexing problems 
of the Balkan states, and the restitution of Poland be left 
to such conciliatory adjustments as may be possible in the new 
temper of such a peace, due regard being paid to the aspira- 
tions of the peoples whose political fortunes and affiliations 
will be involved. 


It is manifest that no part of this program can be success- 
fully carried out unless the restitution of the status quo ante 
furnishes a firm and satisfactory basis for it. “Che object of 
this war is to deliver the free peoples of the world from 
the menace and the actual power of a vast military establish- 
ment, controlled by an irresponsible government, which, hav- 
ing secretly planned to dominate the world, proceeded to carry 
the plan out without regard either to the sacred obligations of 
treaty or the long-established practices and long-cherished 
principles of international action and honor; which chose its 
own time for the war; delivered its blow fiercely and sud- 
denly ; stopped at no barrier, either of law or of mercy; swept 
a whole continent within the tide of blood—not the blood of 
soldiers only, but the blood of innocent women and children 
also and of the helpless poor; and now stands balked, but not 
defeated, the enemy of four-fifths of the world. 


This power is not the German people. It is the ruthless 
master of the German people. It is no business of ours how 
that great people came under its control or submitted with 
temporary zest to the domination of its purpose; but it is 
our business to see to it that the history of the rest of the world 
is no longer left to its handling. 


To deal with such a power by way of peace upon the plan 
proposed by his Holiness, the Pope, would, so far as we can 
see, involve a recuperation of its strength and a renewal of 
its policy; would make it necessary to create a permanent 
hostile combination of nations against the German people, who 
are its instruments; and would result in abandoning the new- 
born Russia to the intrigue, the manifold subtle interference, 
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and the certain counter-revolution which would be attempted 
by all the malign influences to which the German government 
has of late accustomed the world. 


Can peace be based upon a restitution of its power or upon 
any word of honor it could pledge in a treaty of settlement 
and accommodation? 


Responsible statesmen must now everywhere see, if they 
never saw before, that no peace can rest securely upon politi- 
cal or economic restrictions meant to benefit some nations and 
cripple or embarrass others, upon vindictive action of any sort, 
or any kind of revenge or deliberate injury. “The American 
people have suffered intolerable wrongs at the hands of the 
imperial German government, but they desire no reprisal upon 
the German people, who have themselves suffered all things in — 
this war, which they did not choose. “They believe that peace 
should rest upon the rights of peoples, not the rights of gov- 
ernments—the rights of peoples, great or small, weak or pow- 
erful—their equal right to freedom and security and self-gov- 
ernment and to a participation upon fair terms in the eco- 
nomic opportunities of the world, the German people, of 
course, included, if they will accept equality and not seek 
domination. 


The test, therefore, of every plan of peace is this: Is it — 
based upon the faith of all the peoples involved, or merely 
upon the word of an ambitious and intriguing government, on 
the one hand, and of a group of free peoples, on the other? 
This is a test which goes to the root of the matter; and it is 
the test which must be applied. 


The purposes of the United States in this war are known 
to the whole world—to every people to whom the truth has | 
been permitted to come. “They do not need to be stated again. 
We seek no material advantage of any kind. We believe that 
the intolerable wrongs done in this war by the furious and 
brutal power of the imperial German government ought to be 
repaired, but not at the expense of the sovereignty of any peo- 
ple—rather a vindication of the sovereignty both of those that 
are weak and of those that are strong. Punitive damages, the 
dismemberment of empires, the establishment of selfish and 
exclusive economic leagues, we deem inexpedient, and in the 
end worse than futile, no proper basis for a peace of any kind, 
least of all for an enduring peace. That must be based upon 
justice and fairness and the common rights of mankind. 


We cannot take the word of the present rulers of Ger- 
many as a guarantee of anything that is to endure unless ex- 
plicitly supported by such conclusive evidence of the will and 
purpose of the German people themselves as the other peoples 
of the world would be justified in accepting. Without such 
guarantees treaties of settlement, agreements for disarmament, 
covenants to set up arbitration in the place of force, terri- 
torial adjustments, reconstitutions of small nations, if made 


with the German government, no man, no nation, could now 
depend on. 


We must await some new evidence of the purpose of the 
great peoples of the Central Powers. God grant it may be 
given soon and in a way to restore the confidence of all peoples 


everywhere in the faith of nations and the possibility of a 
covenanted peace. 


Secretary of State of the United States of America. 


ON THE WAY TO THE U. S. 
SUPREME COURT 


UDGE BOYD, of the federal court 
for the western district of North 

Carolina, has held unconstitutional the 
federal child labor law. “The Depart- 
ment of Justice will appeal the case, 
carrying it as promptly as possible to 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 

Judge Boyd’s decision arose out of a 
request for an injunction against the 
Fidelity Manufacturing Company (a 
cotton mill) and William C. Hammer, 
United States attorney for the western 
district of North Carolina. The par- 
ticulars of the complaint of Roland H. 
Dagenhart in the names of his sons, 
Reuben and John, were printed in the 
SurRvEY for September 1. 

Judge Boyd granted the injunction 
and made it permanent, rendering his 
decision on the day before the law took 
effect. The hearing of the case extended 
over three days, August 29-31. 

The national significance of this in- 
junction case, as the first step in the 
test of constitutionality of the federal 
child labor law, is suggested in the ar- 
ray of counsel enlisted for and against 
the statute. ‘The Dagenharts, father and 
sons, poverty-stricken cotton mill hands, 
were nominally represented by the New 
York firm of O’Brien, Boardman, Har- 
per and Fay; by Manly Handren and 
Wamblee, of Winston-Salem, N. C., 
and by Mr. Bynum, of Greensboro, N. 
C., a former member of Congress. Ob- 
viously the Southern Cotton Manufac- 
turers’ Association has the same dynamic 
interest in this case which the National 
Manufacturers’ Association has always 
taken in the long series of cases concern- 
ing the hours of labor and minimum 
wage laws for women, which has re- 
sulted in the United States Supreme 
Court sustaining every case. 

The government was represented by 
District Attorney William G. Hammer; 
Thomas I. Parkinson, of the Legisla- 
ture Drafting Fund of Columbia Uni- 
versity, who prepared the government 
brief and who made the closing argu- 
ment; and Roscoe Pound, formerly a 
member of the Supreme Court of Ne- 


braska, and now dean of the Harvard 
Law School, who made the opening ar- 
gument. 

In the course of District Attorney 
Hammer’s address to the court, the ugly 
fact was brought out that, among the 
young men of a neighboring cotton mill 
district in which the mill-had been estab- 
lished for more than a generation, 75 
per cent of those registered for the draft 
were rejected by the army surgeons as 
physically unfit. 

Judge Boyd held the law unconsti- 
tutional under the due process clause of 
the fifth amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States because it deprives 
the parent of the property right in the 
services of his children. 

The judge held that the law was an 
attempt by Congress to control manu- 
facture within the states by the use of 
its power over interstate commerce; this 
constituted an attempt to do by indirec- 
tion what it could not do directly. “The 
law, therefore, was unconstitutional, he 
held, though the government had 
brought out that this was the very point 
at issue in the case of the Louisiana and 
other Ictteries and of the Mann fed- 
eral white slave law, both of which 
were upheld by the United States Su- 
preme Court. 

The present decision is limited in 
its immediate practical effect to the 
federal district in which it was ren- 
dered. Everywhere else the law will 
continue in force, pending the decision 
of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 
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JUDGE MACK’S BILL BEFORE 
THE HOUSE 


EPORTED from the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 

on August 30, the soldiers’ and sailors’ 
insurance and compensation bill, drafted 
by Judge Mack [the Survey, August 
18, page 435], is expected to pass the 
House without serious opposition and to 
be taken up in the Senate soon after the 
war revenue bill shall have been dis- 
posed of. Defended by Judge Mack, 
Secretary of the Treasury McAdoo, 
Assistant Secretary Rowe, Julia C. La- 
throp, chief of the Children’s Bureau, 
and others, the measure received only 
two amendments in committee, and there 
appeared strong likelihood, at the begin- 
ning of the House debate, that these 
two amendments would be rejected. 

The first amendment reduces the pos- 
sible amount of government insurance 
which a soldier may take out, under the 
terms of the bill, from .$10,000 to 
$5,000. President Wilson has come out 
in unqualified opposition to this re- 
duction. The second amendment denies 
benefits to the widow of a soldier if she 
became his wife after he left the serv- 
ice, regardless of the extent of his dis- 
ability when leaving and regardless of 
the degree of help and comfort which 
her marriage brought him. 

The House committee report includ- 
ed the following statement: 


Your committee thinks this bill wise and 
beneficent in all its features and though a 
radical departure in some respects thinks it 
will prove a great blessing to our soldiers 
and their families and be very satisfactory 
to the country. 

The first, second, and third features pro- 
vide for the maintenance of the families of 
the soldiers during service and for com- 
pensation in case of death, and it is believed 
this is effected much more satisfactorily in 
this bill than in the existing pension system 
and will not be so expensive in the long run. 
The elements of certainty and security afford 
an incentive to the soldier to go forward con- 
fident of protection by the government to 
themselves and their families and go far to 
mitigate the anguish of the families them- 
selves during the unhappy separation from 
the soldiers. 


Opposition to the measure, attributed 
by friends of the bill to the fear of pri- 
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Courtesy of the Delineator 


“SAVE 


THE 

HEN the man- SEVENTH 

ager) of the BABY” 
Delineator appropriated CAMPAIGN 


money for a test year of baby- ~~ 

saving, there was created what is ally a new philanthropy. 
Dr. Charles E. Terry, formerly health officer of Jacksonville, Florida, is in 
charge of the entire plan. Assisting him are Franz Schneider, Jr., formerly of 
the Russell Sage Foundation; Marie L. Rose, R. N., Johns Hopkins Hospital, for 
three and one-half years inspector of factories and child labor in Maryland. Miss 
Rose is chief of the nursing staff. Bacteriological work will be in charge of W. L. 
Dodd and H. N. Parker, both experienced sanitarians. 

The field work begins when an invitation comes from a city or town to begin a 
survey there. This health survey means the cooperation of local associations— 
board of health, board of trade, the C. O. S., woman’s club, etc, and from these 
societies and from the citizens as a whole are drawn voluntary committees to aid 
the nurse who opens the survey. For the nurse is first on the scene. With what 
assistance she can command from the voluntary groups, she secures information 
regarding the milk and water supplies, vital statistics—when they exist, housing 
conditions, health records, the number of mothers who work, and much else, 
making from carefully constructed case histories, an intensive ‘study of possible 
factors in pre-natal or post-natal conditions of babies who died last year under one 
year of age. Later, perhaps after two weeks, a staff bacteriologist will go to the 
place, give lectures and demonstrations and answer questions. Report to head- 
quarters is followed by advice from Dr. Terry and Mr. Schneider concerning a con- 
structive health program for that particular town. 


2 


ONE BABY IN EVERY SEVEN 
DIES IN ITS FIRST YEAR OF LIFE 


WHICH ONE? 


HALF OF THESE DEATHS CAN BE PRE- 
VENTED; HALF OF THESE LIVES CAN | 
BE SAVED. 


THIS IS WHY BABY WEEK IS BEING 
HELD IN THOUSANDS OF AMERICAN 
TOWNS AND CITIES. 


THIS IS ALSO WHY THE DELINEATOR 
HAS BEGUN ITS CAMPAIGN TO SAVE 
THE SEVENTH BABY. 


WHAT ARE YOU DOING FO PREVENT 
THIS HAVOC OF BABYHOOD? 


AMERICA NEEDS THAT SEVENTH BABY!” 


SURVEY FOR -SHRPT EM BoE os 


Tier f: 


vate insurance interests that the govern- 
ment will stay in the life insurance busi- 
ness after the war is past, is expected 
to find vigorous expression when it is 
before the Senate. “This opposition, of 
course, centers on article four, which 
deals with the insurance to be furnished 
the soldier by the government at low 
rates both during and after the war. 
Article four is discussed by Mr. Cham- 
berlain on page 504 of this issue of the 
SURVEY. 

Henry P. Davison, as chairman of 
the Red Cross War Council, has en- 
dorsed the bill, saying that “obviously 
the task of providing for the financial 
assistance of the families of our sol- 
diers and sailors is so large that the 
government alone can assume it.” Col- 
onel Roosevelt has written an open let- 
ter whole-heartedly supporting the meas- 
ure and the Cleveland City Club, be- 
fore whom Judge Mack spoke last week, 
received it with the greatest cordiality. 


EARL GREY AS A SOCIAL RE- 
FORMER 


ARL GREY, governor-general of 
Canada from 1904 to 1911, whose 
death is announced from London, would 
have won a name for himself as a so- 
cial reformer even if he had not been 
the head of a great Whig family and 
if he had not occupied high public offices. 
He lent intelligent and active support 
to the most modern developments in the 
movement for housing reform and tried 
to interest administrators in every part 
of the British empire in the principles 
of city planning which would prevent 
future congestion. 

As a temperance reformer, he was in- 
clined towards local option but took 
little part in political wrangles, giving 
much of his energy and financial support 
instead to the elimination of private 
profit from the retail sale of liquor and 
the introduction of disinterested manage- 
ment by the development of a system of 
licenses held in public trust. In 1901, 
he formed the Central Public House 
Trust Association for the promotion of 
non-commercial license-holding compa- 
nies. Of these companies there are now 
some thirty-five in England and several 
more in Scotland and Ireland, managing 
among them over 200 public houses. 

These houses are conducted as re- 
freshment houses rather than saloons; 
many of them are real centers of whole- 
some community life. All profits in ex- 
cess of 5 per cent are applied to con- 
structive temperance reform, more espe- 
cially the provision of recreational fa- 
cilities, not necessarily connected with 
the trust companies or under their own 
control. ‘This trust principle, through 
the initiative of Lord Grey, has been 
applied also in Ofitario, Manitoba, South 
Australia, New Zealand, ‘Tasmania, 
Mauritius, Natal and the Pranateat) 

In the last five or six years, Earl Grey 


( 
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has figured in public life chiefly as the 
strongest and most persistent advocate 
of labor copartnership. An utterance of 
his, in 1912, may be regarded as pro- 
phetic of the tremendous advance of this 
principle in Great Britain under the 
pressure of the present war: 


England’s greatest undeveloped asset is 
man himself. How to get each man to do his 
best is the problem before England today. 
It is because copartnership harnesses to in- 
dustry not only the muscle but the heart and 
the intelligence of the worker that we are 
justified in regarding it with reverence and 
enthusiasm as the principle of the future. 


NO LONGSHOREMEN 
STRIKES EXPECTED 


HE government took steps last 
week to prevent dock strikes dur- 
ing the war. It entered into a direct 
“Jabor treaty’ with the International 
Longshoremen’s Association, through 
the president of that organization, IT. V. 
O’Connor, of Buffalo, binding the gov- 
ernment and the owners of the shipping 
lines to recognize union wages, hours 
and conditions in each port, and the 
longshoremen to refrain from striking 
while this labor standard is maintained. 
All disputes are to be adjusted local- 
ly, or by appeal to a national board com- 
prising Vice-chairman Stevens of the 
Shipping Board, Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy Roosevelt, Walter Lippmann 
for the War Department,’ Messrs. 
Franklin for foreign shipping lines and 
Raymond for coastwise lines, and Mr. 
O’Connor for the longshoremen’s asso- 
ciation. Mr. Roosevelt will act only 
where navy matters are involved and 
only one of the shippers’ representatives 
will act in any given case. 

As the Lake Carriers’ Association did 
not participate in the negotiations which 
led up to this agreement, the treaty 
applies at present only to the Atlantic, 
Pacific and Gulf ports. A meeting of 
the lake carriers on September 6 was 
expected to bring the lake ports into 
camp. 


VICE BEHIND THE FRENCH 
LINES 


X-PRESIDENT ELIOT, of Har- 
vard, took a testy bull by the horns 
in a letter last week to the New York 
Evening Post. Writing on sexual vice 
and the alcoholism which is its partner, 


he said: 


The failure of the French government to 
protect their soldiers from these evils is the 
gravest error that government has com- 
mitted; for those vices have proved more 
destructive to the French people since Au- 
gust, 1914, than all the German artillery, 
rifles, hand grenades, poisonous gases and 
fire blasts. The killed and wounded by shot 
and shell transmit no poison to their families 
and descendants—the victims of alcohol and 
prostitution do. 


A friendly desire to refrain from criti- 
cizing France and the position of 


the Committee on Public Information 
which deprecates publication of mate- 
rial criticizing our allies, has all but 
prevented discussion of the situation be- 
hind the French lines, in spite of the fig- 
ures on the incidence of venereal dis- 
ease among the Canadian and Australian 
troops. But it has given the gravest con- 
cern to social hygienists, to the Y. M. 
C. A., and now, it is said, to General 
Pershing and his staff. 

The situation seems to be that with 
our restrictions on the sale of liquor and 
on the social conditions of communities 
in which training camps are established, 
we shall send to Europe the cleanest 
troops since the time of Cromwell’s 
armies. At the front they will be imme- 
diately and completely exposed to the re- 
sults of the French policy of laissez-faire 
in all things sexual. And France is so 
sensitive to discussion of her morals and 
manners that no one has, as yet, thought 
of a way out. 


RACE DISTINCTIONS AND 
THE COURTS 

OES the Negro get a square deal 

in the American court of law? 
As part of a larger study Judge Gilbert 
Stephenson, of Winston-Salem, N. C., 
author of a book on Race Distinction in 
American law, has analyzed 19,000 mu- 
nicipal court cases in his city—two- 
thirds of them dealing with Negroes and 
one-third with whites—collected by 
him in his former capacity of prosecuting 
attorney. Winston-Salem is typically 
southern, with a large Negro population. 
Whether its courts are typical only 
a broader inquiry could of course show. 
But of the local record he summarizes 
his findings as follows: 

In fixing the amount of fine or length of 
sentence, the court took into account the 
greter frailty or poverty of the Negro and 
made his fine less or his sentence shorter. 
This court has final jurisdiction of all crimes 
under felonies. I selected ten of the most 
prevalent crimes common to both races and, 
compiling enough individual cases of each 
offense to make the statistics based upon 
them trustworthy, ascertained the percentage 
of white and Negro offenders fined, sentenced 
and released upon payment of the costs. In 
like manner I ascertained the average fine 
in dollars and the average term of impris- 
onment in days of both white and colored 
law-breakers. I took no account of the cases 
dismissed, because, in doing so, one runs 
the risk of confusing the dereliction of the 
police force with the judgments of the court. 
That is, if police officers discriminate against 
Negroes in arresting in groundless cases, then 
the court should not be charged with race 
discrimination because it dismisses more 
cases of Negroes than white, or vice versa. 

It appears that, upon the whole, 49.3 per 
cent of whites and 46.7 per cent of Negroes 
are fined, which is a difference of 2.6 per cent 
in favor of the white if it be leniency in the 
court to fine rather than imprison. For run- 
ning disorderly houses, public drunkenness 
and vagrancy a larger percentage of Negroes 
than whites are fined; for the other seven 
crimes a larger percentage of whites are 
fined.. The greatest differences between the 
races are made in cases of running disorderly 
houses, carrying concealed weapons and lar- 
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ceny. Fifty-nine per cent of whites as com- 
pared with 25 per cent of Negroes are fined 
for carrying concealed weapons; 17 per cent 
of whites as compared with 7 per cent of Ne- 
groes are fined tor larceny; and 21 per cent 
of whites as compared with 54 per cent of 
Negroes are fined for running disorderly 
houses. 

Upon all the crimes investigated. 25.4 per 
cent of whites and 33.8 per cent of Negroes 
receive sentences, a difference of 8.4 per cent 
in favor of the whites if sentences indicate 
severity. It follows as a matter of course 
that the larger percentage of either race fined 
for any crime the smaller percentage can be 
sentencd for that crime; that is assuming 
that the number released on payment of costs 
is static, which is the fact. One finds that a 
larger percentage of whites are sentenced 
for running disorderly houses, violating the 
liquor laws and vagrancy; and that a larger 
percentage of Negroes are sentenced for the 
other offenses. No distinction has been made 
between terms of imprisonment imposed as 
the primary punishment and terms imposed 
for non-payment of fine or costs. Some- 
times the offender is fined and given a day 
of grace in which to pay the fine; if he fails, 
the fine is stricken out and a term of im- 
prisonment imposed. Sometimes the of- 
fender announces to the court that he cannot 
pay a fine or even the costs, and the court, 
even if inclined to impose a fine, must either 
impose a sentence or turn the convict loose. 
It is common knowledge that a much larger 
percentage of Negroes than whites have to 
be sentenced for non-payment of fine or costs. 
When a deduction for this is made, the per- 
centage of Negroes sentenced to terms of im- 
prisonment will be found to be not much, if 
any, more than the percentage of whites sen- 
tenced. 

In the amount of fine and length of sen- 
tence the advantage appears to be altogether 
with the Negro. The average fine of the 
white convict is $18.05; of the Negro $14.55, a 
difference of $3.50 in favor of the Negro. The 
average term of imprisonment of the white 
convict is 86.04 days, of the Negro, 79.37 days, 
a difference of 6.67 days in favor of the Ne- 
gro. The white man convicted of gambling 
is fined about twice as much as the Negro, 
and if imprisoned, his sentence is consider- 
ably longer. The fine of the white person 
convicted of violating the liquor laws is 


nearly twice that of the Negro convicted of 
the same kind of offense. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Sl emer : See 


NO SOONER SAID THAN DONE 


To THE Epriror: May I reply to the open 
letter of Alice Henry [the Survey for Au- 
gust 25, page 460] suggesting that the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau should translate the Castberg 
law, by saying that the bureau realizes the 
importance of the Norwegian legislation and 
expects to be able to send to the press in 
about two weeks a translation covering the 
following material: 


The Children’s Code of Norway, which 
consists of a principal law entitled “law con- 
cerning children whose parents have not for- 
mally married.” 

Amendments of certain supplementary 
laws, such as that defining the property re- 
lations of husband and wife, of June 29, 
1888, amended April 10, 1915. 

Amendments of the same day to the law 
on the dissolution of marriage (August 20, 
1909). 

A law on the rights and duties of parents 
and their legitimate children, April 10, 1915. 
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The law on the care of children, April 10, 
1915. 
- The law on the supervision of children 
placed out, April 29, 1905. 

Several decrees and orders of government 
departments concerned in the administration 
of these laws. 


The above so-called children’s code of 
Norway is contained in an annotated com- 
pilation (Barnelovene av 10 April 1915 og 
Pleiebarnloven avy 29 April 1905—the chil- 
dren’s laws of April 10, 1915, and the child- 
caring law of April 29, 1905), by G. Wies- 
ener, chief of the Municipal Statistical Of- 
fice of Bergen. 

Juuia C. LATHROP. 
[Chief Children’s Bureau.] 
Washington. 


WARNING TO ADVERTISERS 


To THE Eprror: Several days ago I wrote 
asking that you insert an advertisement for 
a social worker for this organization. I 
asked that it be inserted for four issues, but 
now I am begging you zot to insert that ad. 
any more. For I am simply overwhelmed 
with replies, and I fear that I shall be com- 
pletely drowned if I receive many more 
replies. 

Will you credit this organization with the 
money difference or will you return it to me? 
I shall be grateful for whichever you do— 
only don’t let the ad. appear again. ft 

I think.the Survey is the best advertising 
medium that I ever knew of. 

SALLY Kirpy. 
[Charity Organization Society.] 
Goldsboro, N. C. 


DEAFENED SOLDIERS 


To tHE Eprror: It will interest the St. 
Louis correspondent, mentioned in your issue 
of July 28 [page 375] to know that steps are 
being taken toward caring for soldiers who 
may be deafened by the war. ‘The Volta 
Bureau of Washington, through its magazine 
the Volta Review, is giving publicity to this 
matter, and at its investigation a manual 
for the use of such men in the study of lip- 
reading is being prepared. The Reconstruc- 
tion Service of the Industrial Union for the 
Deaf of Boston is taking up this work in 
several of the larger cities, and the New 
York League for the Hard of Hearing is 
actively at work along the same lines. 

Plans are being made to teach lip-reading 
to these soldiers, beginning in the hospitals 
as they are convalescing; the instruction will 
be followed up by those who understand lip- 
reading practice, which is a very necessary 
part of the instruction. 

The organizations working upon this 
branch of reconstruction will then offer sug- 
gestions for vocational re-education or re- 
adjustment, as the case may be, and will urge 
upon those at the heads of the institutes for 
the re-education of war cripples the necessity 
of including the deafened men in their class- 
es. Meeting places for recreation will be 
found, as hard-of-hearing persons are espe- 
cially in need of social life to counteract the 
depression which almost invariably attends 
this handicap. 

Your St. Louis correspondent is right in 
thinking that these men will not have proper 
consideration as war cripples unless the gen- 
eral public is brought to the realization that 
this handicap is really as great a one as is 
the loss of an arm or a leg. 

ANNIE HUNTER CLARK. 
[Mrs. John Peyton Clark.] 
New York city. 


WISCONSIN’S NIGHT LAW 


To THE Eprror: The article, Shorter Hours 
for Western Working Women, in the Sur- 
vey of August 25, misinterprets the recent 
order of the Industrial Commission of Wis- 
consin relating to night work of women. 


THE SURREY F O-R-S@EP TEU BERS, 


The error is due to regarding this order as 
the first action taken in Wisconsin to limit 
the hours of labor of women. On the con- 
trary, it supplements the women’s hours of 
labor law enacted in 1913. Under this law 
the hours of labor of women in Wisconsin 
are limited to 10 per day and 55 per week. 

Under date of June 29, 1917, the Industrial 
Commission entered orders, which became 
effective August 1, 1917, suppleménting this 
legislation in two respects. 

First, there is an order prohibiting night 
work in manufactories and laundries, be- 
tween 6:00 p. M. and 6.00 A. M. This order 
does not apply to pea canneries, but it is not 
true that the hours of labor in pea can- 
neries are unlimited, as your article implies. 
This order represents a new policy in Wis- 
consin. We believe it is noteworthy because 
it makes 6:00 Pp. Mm. the dividing line between 
day and night work, while other states pro- 
hibiting night work in manufacturing estab- 
lishments define night work as work after 
8:30 Pp. M. or 10 P. M. 

Second, the commission made an order 
providing that night work in mechanical and 
mercantile establishments, restaurants, tele- 
graph and telephone offices, express and 
transportation establishments, is to be lim- 
ited to 8 hours per day and 48 hours per 
week. In such establishments, work on one 
night each week is permitted, without be- 
coming subject to the above limitations. But 
if work is done after 6:30 Pp. M. on more than 
one night a week, the limitation of 8 hours 
per day and 48 hours per week applies, al- 
though the major portion of the work may 
be done during the day time. This order of 
the commission merely restricts the provi- 
sions of the law of 1913, as it was under- 
stood prior to a decision by the Supreme 
Court of this state in 1916. 

The questions which the commission leaves 
open for further investigation are whether 
the permitted hours of labor per day should 
be reduced from 10 to 8, and whether night 
work should be prohibited or further re- 
stricted in any places of employment other 
than manufactories and laundries. 

Epwin E. Wirte. 
pee Industrial Commission of Wiscon- 
sin. 


Madison. 


AS OTHERS SEE US 


To THE Eprror: Elihu Root, Charles Ed- 
ward Russell and many American editors 
after them, have been “shocked by the un- 
favorable accounts of American life given in 
that country” by the Russian immigrants who 
have returned to Russia after the revolution. 
Their critical attitude toward the country 
that gave them shelter from persecution is 
editorially explained by the assumption “that 
they are little acquainted with the conditions 
of life in this country,” while on the other 
hand, they “know about every peace mani- 
festo, every disloyal utterance,” etc. 

May I suggest that if the Survey for August 
18 were to come into the hands of any reader 
in Russia, and he chanced to read the let- 
ters of Roger Baldwin, recently secretary to 
the St. Louis Civic League—presumably not 
an “anarchist” (whatever that may mean) — 
and of Jessie Fauset, he would come to the 
following conclusions: 

(1) That race riots, as cruel as the anti- 
Tewish pogroms, have occurred in the United 
States. 

(2) That while in, Russia the pogroms 
were condemned by all decent citizens, in the 
United States the president of the American 
Federation of Labor publicly attempted to 
find mitigating circumstances for the perpe- 
trators of the fiendish acts. 

(3) That this was not an isolated out- 
break of savagery, but that “what happened 
in East St. Louis might happen anywhere.” 

(4) That the police and the militia con- 
nived at the mob violence against the Ne- 
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groes, just as the police and the soldiery of 
Nicholas II connived at the pogroms against 
the Jews in Kishiney, Honiel, etc. 

(5) That the labor leaders of East St. 
Louis urged the authorities to “devise a way 
to get rid” of the Negroes—a thing which 
has never happened in the labor movement 
of Russia, with her mixed population con- 
sisting of many races, including Mongolians 
and other Asiatics. 

(6) That “a people whose members would 
snatch a baby, because it was black, from 
its mother’s arms and fling it into a 
blazing house, while white furies held the 
mother until the men shot her to death, such 
a people is definitely approaching moral dis- 
integration.” 

(7) That municipal government in many 
American cities is controlled by corporations, 
in partnership with the politicians and the 
underworld—and that “it is an old story— 
and simple.” 


My suggestion, in order to counteract the 
evil effects of the propaganda of returning 
Russian immigrants, is to withdraw from the 
SurRvEY the second-class mailing privilege, as 
was done with similar “anarchist” publica- 
tions like the American Socialist, the Masses, 
CLC: : Z 
By all means let us put a stop to all those 
disloyal utterances! 

Isaac A. Hourwicu. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. ~ 


THRIFT 


To THE Epriror: In your excellent and 
much-needed article on Thrift and Saving 
in your issue of August 4, should you not 
give America the credit for its most popular 
method of saving money, as well as one of 
its largest, viz., through life insurance? Some 
years ago the Russian minister of finance in 
discussing in what countries some Russian 
securities could be placed, replied to the 
suggestion of the United States, “No. All 
Americans invest in life insurance.” It is 
not generally known that America has pop- 
ularized and developed this institution until 
America carries 20 per cent more life in- 
surance than all the countries in the world 
put together. 

The latest figures show that probably 29,- 
000,000 Americans are carrying 46,373,135 
policies for $24,679,312,325, for which they 
are paying each year $847,983,760, and in- 
cluding the interest upon their own money 
amount to $1,117,860,328. Some deductions 
should be made from these totals, because 
some of this insurance is carried in Canada 
and other parts of the world; but the de- 
duction would not be very large in propor- 
tion. 

This number of Americans laying by 
money not so radically but systematically, 
this way, probably exceeds those who have 
money invested in all other forms put to- 
gether—bonds, stocks, savings banks, real 
estate and business, and is a credit fo Amer- 
ican thrift and foresight as well as to love 
of home. These persons have started out on 
a definite plan of saving a specific amount 
of money to be paid at a specific time, and 
to be laid by for a purpose usually far into 
the future, and this is exclusive of the more 
than $150,000,000 annually paid into fra- 
ternal and beneficial organizations which 
perhaps do not involve so much of an ele- 
ment of saving, as such certificates seldom 
have definite values available during life- 
time; but if these are included, it runs the 
American total up to the following figures: 


Total policies or certificates. . $55,620,685 
Amount of insurance in force, 

including certificates...... $34,198,684,701 
Total assets represented..... 5,752,320,280 


Of course, the total number of policies or 
certificates does not represent the total num- 
ber of persons carrying them, because many 
carry several. 
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The magnitude of this sum may be illus- 
trated by the fact that there are but four 
nations in the world whose total wealth ex- 
ceeds his principal. Americans are system- 
atically providing for the future, for them- 
selves or their families, in this way, in addi- 
tion to the wise methods of saving through 
savings banks, building and loan associa- 
tions, and lately by the purchase of bonds, 
the number of bond-holders having fortu- 
nately been increased from 200,000 or 300,- 
000 to 4,000,000. Epwarp A. Woobns. 
[Equitable Life Assurance Society. ] 

Pittsburgh. 


WHEN LABOR IS CHEAP 


To THE Epiror: I have read with much in- 
terest the letters and articles appearing in 
the Survey from time to time, regarding Ne- 
gro emigration. I do not know whether any- 
one from Georgia has addressed you on 
this subject or not—I do not remember read- 
ing any such communication—so I feel that a 
word or two from someone who has lived his 
span of years in the South, in both city and 
rural communities, can possibly add some- 
thing to the many things already said about 
the situation both in the North and South 
which might be helpful. 

There are two viewpoints to be taken into 
consideration when thinking of Negro emi- 
grants in connection with their settlement in 
northern cities: First, the adjustment; and 
second, their readjustment. The work to 
which they have gone in the northern and 
eastern states cannot at the present time be 
regarded as permanent. If I am informed 
correctly, the majority of the Negroes have 
gone to or near the larger cities. The work 
in which they have engaged is more or less 
of the mushroom variety; I mean by mush- 
room variety, the operation of large manu- 
facturing concerns on contracts brought about 
by the heavy demands created by the present 
war in Europe. 

In considering the adjustment of the Negro 
emigrants it might be well to bear in mind 
this fact: There are two separate and distinct 
types of them, viz., the city type and the 
rural type. The rural type is by far the most 
ignorant, due to the lack of educational ad- 
vantages in the rural districts. They have 
been reared upon farms, and their work has 
been that of farm laborers. If it is true 
that the majority of the emigrants are of the 
rural type, knowing them as I do, I can 
appreciate just what a tremendous task it 
must and will be to adjust them to the en- 
vironment of the manufacturing cities of the 
North and East. After having seen some of 
the tenements and attached houses they will 
have to live in there, and contrasting such 
with the healthy cabins surrounded by their 
garden plots in the rural sections of the 
southland, one hesitates in his prognosis of 
what the results to them will be after pass- 
ing several winters under such widely dif- 
ferent housing and climatic conditions. 

In this immediate connection I recall a re- 
cent letter from a charity organization society 
in an Ohio city of a half-million population. 
They requested the verification of the legal 
residence of a family of Negro emigrants 
numbering eleven in all. The men in the 
family were ill with tuberculosis, thus ren- 
dering partially dependent the entire fam- 
ily. The legal residence of this family was 
established in a rural section of north 
Georgia. I do not believe anything short of 
a complete survey of the northern and east- 
ern cities affected by Negro emigration will 
reveal just how many families became de- 
pendent after arriving in their new homes, 
and of the number whom it became neces- 
sary to tide over breakdowns due to the 
change of circumstances. 

It appears that the attractiveness of the 
wages offered was the principal power which 
drew the majority of the Negro emigrants 


away from the South. Very little, it seems, 
was said to these simple, unsuspecting folk 
of the relative increase in the cost of living. 
The writer, while in one of the largest 
northern cities in June, 1915, inquired into the 
difference of the cost of living of the Negro 
in the North as compared with the South, 
and also the difference in wages paid to un- 
skilled and semi-skilled laborers. I found 
that while the wages paid in the North were 
higher, the cost of living was correspond- 
ingly high. Since 1915 the rate of wages has 
greatly increased, but along in the wake of 
the greatly increased wage has stalked the 
ever-increasing cost of living. 

Ever since the Civil War there has not 
been a time when there was not sufficient 
work for Negroes, both male and female, 
in the entire South. Anyone who is familiar 
with the characteristics and peculiarities of 
the Negroes, knows just how happy and 
healthy they are when engaged in agricul- 
tural occupations. Some of the successful 
farmers of the South are Negroes, and thou- 
sands of acres of farm Jand are owned by 
them in the southern states. A banker, who 
knew the Negro family mentioned above, in 
response to a letter of inquiry as to the ad- 
visability of returning them to their home 
country, wrote as follows: “As to the work 
they «might find to do in the vicinity, there 
is plenty of it, as has always been, if they 
will do the work.” 

The city type of Negro emigrant will be 
much more easily adjusted to their new en- 
vironment, because the work he will engage 
in in his new environment is similar in many 
respects to that in which he engaged in his 
former environment. He, like his rural 
brother, however, will be greatly handi- 
capped by the climatic change as well as 
the change in living conditions which he must 
undergo. The labor market in the South 
is largely like that of the North; shortage 
of work during the past has usually affected 
both alike. At the present time, in fact, for 
the last ten years, barring the severe unem- 
ployment situation of the winter of 1914, 
there has been plenty of work for the Ne- 
groes in the many and varied manufacturing 
industries of the South. 

As both North and South have faced the 
results of Negro emigration and have been 
forced to effect the best possible adjustment 
of the situation brought on by their migra- 
tory flight, so also will both North and South 
have to undergo a process of readjustment 
before we have finished with this problem. 
Whether we think so now or not, wars 
have a peculiar manner of ending, and some- 
times rather abruptly. Sooner or later the 
present war will end, the tremendous de- 
mand for colored labor in the North will 
cease, and then—what? Those of us who 
are thinking at present in terms of social 
readjustment, are faced with the old adage 
reversed, “In time of war, prepare for 
peace.” 

I do not think the demand for colored la- 
bor in the North will entirely cease at the 
end of the war. Northern manufacturing in- 
dustries will come in for their share of the 
contracts for materials to be used in the re- 
construction of devastated Europe, and will 
be able to absorb permanently a part of the 
colored labor so recently come to them. 
There will be, however, a residuum, proba- 
bly 50 per cent, of which some permanent 
disposition will have to be made. 

Georgia, along with other southern states, 
will harvest a bumper crop this year. This 
crop was planted and will be harvested 
without the aid of the thousands of Negro 
laborers who left us. The agricultural dis- 
tricts have been able so far to adjust them- 
selves to the enforced labor shortage. 

When the war shall cease and the north- 
ern and eastern labor markets find them- 
selves more or less glutted with colored la- 
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bor; when those best fitted to remain are 
retained and the rest summarily dismissed, 
what then will become of the residuum, the 
unfit percentage? Just after that unspeak- 
able race riot in East St. Louis, Ill., a gen- 
tleman from Mississippi agreed to charter 
a steamboat and return one thousand Negroes 
to the plantations along the Mississippi river. 
I do not know whether this offer was ever 
accepted or not, but had it been accepted 
and this thousand returned, I am wondering 
if they, along with the other thousands of 
these simple tillers of the soil, who sooner 
or Mater will drift back to their native 
heath, will return to the little cabins in the 
clearings as sound in body and as happy as 
when they left, and with the perpetual song 
upon their lips, as is their wont? 

To those of us who understand and appre- 
ciate the southern darkies, a great pity is in 
our hearts for those who were enticed away 
from their homes by rosy-hued promises of 
big wages. We deplore the fact that they 
have been made mere pawns to be moved 
about at will on the board of war-time in- 


dustry. Boyce M. EpEns. 
[Assistant Secretary Associated Charities] 
Atlanta. 


JOTTINGS 


AMONG the banners carried in the Ameri- 
canization demonstration under the auspices 
of the St. Louis Chamber of Commerce were 
the following: Birth an Accident, Citizenship 
a Choice; Italians by Birth, Americans by 
Choice; We Came from Syria, but Now We 
Are Americans. 


FOURTEEN white and nineteen colored cit- 
izens of Cincinnati make up the Negro Civic 
Welfare Committee, appointed by the Cin- 
cinnati Council of Social Agencies. Imme- 
diate attention will be given to housing, mi- 
gration, and working girls. 


FAYETTE county, Kentucky (the city of 
Lexington and its environs), has raised 
$3,000 more than the $55,000 required to pay 
for the buildings of its tuberculosis sani- 
tarium. Popular vote two years previously 
authorized the sanitarium, but expenditures 
for roads used up the county funds, and 
rather than wait indefinitely, the citizens de- 
cided to raise the money by contribution. 


ALMOST a half-million women of New 
York city and more than 900,000 in the state 
have signed statements asking for the vote. 
At the convention last week of the state 
Woman Suffrage Party addresses and cor- 
dial letters were received from men promi- 
nent in both political parties, including Presi- 
dent Wilson, Governor Whitman and Mayor 
Mitchel. New York votes on the suffrage 
amendment in November, and Maine in 
September. 


THE annual convention of the Central States 
Cooperative Society, a federation of about 
fifty cooperative stores, will be held at Staun- 
ton, Ill., September 10. The main subjects 
under discussion will be the unification of 
the American cooperative movement and the 
establishment of central buying. It is ex- 
pected that a wholesale society will result 
from this convention. 


INCREASE of Negro prisoners in the Cleve- 
land workhouse from 9 per cent of the total 
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to 57 per cent in the course of the year end- 
ing August 7, during which period the white 
prisoners decreased by more than 50 per 
cent, is one of the findings of the Committee 
on Urban Conditions Among Negroes, re- 
cently organized: by the Cleveland Welfare 
Federation. The large number of Negroes 
is said to be due to the large Negro migra- 
tion from the South, including many who 
have bad records in their former homes; 
to lack of proper housing and recreation; to 
ignorance of northern customs and laws; and 
to a cumbersome probation system. The last 
three factors are evidenced in the fact that 
most of the Negro prisouers are locked up 
on minor charges. The new committee will 
concentrate its immediate efforts on the pro- 
vision of adequate housing and lodgings, on 
probation work and on safeguarding Negro 
girls. The chairman is Elbert H. Baker. 


ROBERT S. SPEAR, secretary of the Pres- 
byterian Board of Foreign Missions, is to be 
chairman of the war commission of the Fed- 
eral Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America, which will consist of one hundred 
leading clergymen and laymen from all parts 
of the United States and of all Protestant 
denominations. 


DR. WILLIAM J. ROBINSON, editor of the 
Critic and Guide, sends the first issue of a 
new magazine, A Voice in the Wilderness, 
in which he very kindly recommends the Sur- 
vey, along with the New Republic, the New 
York Evening Post, the Public, and half a 
dozen other periodicals as “those few cour- 
ageous papers who have not lost their san- 
ity, their humantiy, and their sense of fair- 
ness and decency.’ The new magazine is 
political and individualistic. The chief con- 
tribution (Apologies! The editor apparently 
has written the whole issue himself) in the 
first number is a long open letter to Presi- 
dent Wilson in defense of free speech, of an 
early peace, of the conscientious objector. 
The magazine is outspokenly critical and 
favors the immediate repeal of the draft law. 
It is published monthly at 12 Mount Morris 
Park, West, New York city, for 15 cents a 
copy, one dollar a year. 


THE War Relief Clearing House for France 
and Her Allies, established soon after the 
outbreak of the war, has been closed and the 
Red Cross, against the opposition of some of 
the independent war relief charities, has suc- 
ceeded in monopolizing all the work of ma- 
terial distribution in France and Belgium. 
“In order to secure the greatest efficiency, it 
has been found necessary to place the admin- 
istration of the new organization on a strict- 
ly military basis and to vest in it full dis- 
cretion with respect to distribution of relief 
supplies in France.” In other words, inde- 
pendent relief agencies are no longer able 
to secure cargo space and are advised to di- 
rect the hospitals, orphanages, etc., to whom 
they have been accustomed to ship supplies, 
to apply to the Red Cross for France and 
Belgium for a supply of needed articles from 
its warehouses. Such applications will be 
met in the order of relative urgency, as 
judged by the Red Cross representatives. 
The council of independent war charities 
recently formed has, so far, taken no action 
upon this new development, but it is under- 
stood that several of them will refuse to fall 
in with the Red Cross plan and endeavor 
to secure shipping facilities by direct nego- 
tiation with the French government. 


FRANCE’S losses at home, through the death 
of infants and children, together with a birth- 
rate for last year estimated at only 8 per 
1,000, against a death-rate of perhaps 20 
per 1,000 (exclusive of death from military 
causes), has led to the appointment of a Red 
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Cross commission to look into the situation 
on the ground and to recommend ways in 
which this country can help. The work is 
financed by Mrs. William Lowell Putnam, 
of Boston. ‘The head of the commission is 
Dr. William P. Lucas, professor of pedia- 
trics at the University of California. Asso- 
ciated with him are Dr. J. Morris Slemons, 
of the Yale Medical School; Dr. Julius 
Parker Sedgwick, of the University of Min- 
nesota; Dr. N. O. Pearce, of Cloverton, 
Minn.; Dr. John C. Baldwin, of Pittsburgh; 
Dr. Clain F. Gelston, assistant to Dr. Lucas 
at California; and the following, described in 
the announcement as “experts in sociology 
and child-welfare work”: Mrs. Slemons, wife 
of Dr. Slemons; Mrs. Lucas, wife of Dr. 
Lucas; Elizabeth Ashe, head resident of 
Neighborhood House, San Francisco; and 
Rosamond Gilder, daughter of the late Rich- 
ard Watson Gilder, the poet. 


THE second Pan-American Congress on 
Child Welfare will be held in Montevideo, 
the capital of Uruguay, March 17-24, 1918. 
The executive committee, of which Dr. Luis 
Morquio, a pediatrist of Montevideo, is 
chairman, extends a cordial invitation to all 
societies and persons interested to become 
members and, if possible, to attend. , Four 
sections have been arranged—sociology and 
legislation, education, hygiene and medicine. 
In each country of the three Americas a 
committee has been authorized to enroll mem- 
bers, secure papers, draft resolutions, and 
take charge of the local affairs of the con- 
gress. Julia C. Lathrop is chairman of the 
committee for the United States, and Edward 
N. Clopper, 105 East 22 street, New York 
city, is secretary. 


WHAT sociologists may do toward solving 
the problems of the present war situation—a 
symposium in the July issue of the American 
Journal of Sociology—includes the following 
by E. L. Talbert, of the University of Cin- 
cinnati: “As a practical expedient to coun- 
teract the bombardment which emanates from 
the newspapers and other agencies which 
build up unconscious social attitudes, I sug- 
gest that sociologists make special effort to 
extend the circulation and influence of the 
periodicals which stand for analyses of so- 
cial causation and impartial interpretation 
of changing situations. I refer to publica- 


tions such as the Survey and the New Repub- . 


lic, as well as to the more academic jour- 
nals of the social sciences.” 


THE Richmond School of Social Economy, 
for the training of both social workers in 
the narrower sense, and of public health 
nurses, will open on October 1 with the co- 
operation of the state and local agencies, 
whose executive officers will take part in the 
teaching. Hitherto the South has of neces- 
sity depended for its trained social workers 
on outsiders, whose interests were in their 
former homes, or on southern students sent 
to the northeastern and middle-western 
schools, many of whom never returned be- 
cause of the higher salaries offered else- 
where. The Richmond school hopes to over- 
come this situation, beginning with Virginia, 
but gradually extending its influence over 
the whole South, and to serve, moreover, as 
a demonstration of the value and necessity 
of trained service. This is especially needed 
in the public health field, it is stated, for 
few southern nurses have had social training. 
The choice of Richmond is pointed out as 
especially happy in this connection, as the 
nursing service of its Department of Health 
and its Instructive Nursing Service offer 
field work of the first rank. The director of 
the school is Henry H. Hibbs, Jr., a south- 
erner, a graduate of Columbia, and for two 
years a fellow in the Boston School for So- 
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cial Workers. His assistant is Loomis Lo- 
gan, formerly a district agent of the Asso- 
ciated Charities of Birmingham and execu- 
tive secretary of the society at Lawrence, 
N. Y. She, too, is a southerner, who has 
taken work in the New York School of Phil- 
anthropy. 


AFTER months of wrangling, the state legis- 
lature of New York passed a Food Control 
Bill which provides for the creation of a 
commission of three members, to be ap- 
pointed by the governor, and to serve with- 
out salary. The principal business of the 
commission will be to discover and report to 
the federal authorities any hoarding, de- 
struction, waste, monopolization or interfer- 
ence with distribution of foods, feeds, seed, 
fuel oil, fertilizer or tools, utensils and im- 
plements required for the production of these 
necessaries. If the federal food administra- 
tion in such case does not take action within 
three days, the state commission is empow- 
ered to proceed directly against the offender, 
for instance to seize and sell at public auc- 
tion hoarded foods and pay the original own- 
er the proceeds of the sale less the cost of 
legal proceedings. Following federal legis- 
lation in this respect, also, the commission is 
empowered to license food manufacturing 
plants and warehouses and to make rules 
for their conduct, violation of which would 
lead to suspense of the license. It is author- 
ized, further, to compel common carriers to 
give preferential treatment to the necessaries 
named. Its permission is required by the 
municipalities in the state for the purchase 
and retail sale of food and fuel, whether 
for the purpose of relieving distress or that 
of stabilizing prices. 


THROUGH cooperation with village so- 
licitors and mayors, the Committee on City 
Plan of the Cleveland Chamber of Com- 
merce has secured since last April the adop- 
tion in 17 out of 27 villages in Cuyahoga 
county, of a uniform ordinance governing 
the laying out of new subdivisions. Inas- 
much as the three cities in Cuyahoga county 
outside of Cleveland have adopted housing 
codes practically identical with Cleveland’s, 
all the territory contiguous to Cleveland, 
certain to be annexed sooner or later, is now 
protected by regulations which will ensure 
essential uniformity in development. The 
ordinance calls for highways 100 feet wide, 
secondary highways 80 feet wide, no street 
less than 40 feet, and no alley less than 20. 
The committee is about to give a certificate 
and place a bronze tablet on the best fac- 
tory, the best apartment and the best com- 
mercial building of three stories or less 
erected in 1916. Scores of the buildings are 
based on percentages assigned to the follow- 
ing points: 1. aesthetic value—simplicity, pro- 
portion, artistic and practical use of inexpen- 
sive materials, adaptability of building to 
site and neighborhood; 2. adaptation of space 
to use-plan; 3. sanitation—fire safety, ‘light, 


ventilation, provision for economic and thor- 
ough cleaning. 


TRAINING in Red Cross civilian relief 
work in Cleveland is given to classes of fif- 
teen members for periods of six weeks each 
by Helen M. Hanchette, educational secre- 
tary of the Associated Charities, under the 
direction of the School of Applied Social 
Sciences of Western Reserve University. A 
similar class is being organized by a com- 
mittee of the Junior League of Cleveland, of 
which Mrs. Paul C. Root is chairman, Serv- 
ice to the Civilian Relief Department of the 
Red Cross by the Visiting Nurse Association 
has been put on a full-pay basis, equivalent 
to that furnished to various factories and to 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. 
The charge of seventy-five cents for each 
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visit not exceeding an hour in length is 
based on the actual expense. 


ENQUIRIES made in the different training 
camps show that the taste in movies is ex- 
actly the same in the four military depart- 
ments. “Ihe men don’t want sob stuff. They 
do not want pictures of home, mother and 
heaven. At the same time they do not like 
pictures depicting the soldier as being espe- 
cially heroic or patriotic. They like ro- 
mances, real war pictures, and farces. In 
fact, they are working hard and want en- 
tertainment.’ The National War Council of 
the Y. M. C. A. has arranged with the Com- 
munity Motion Picture Bureau for the presen- 
tation of eight million feet of film per week, 
to render 1,126 programs weekly in 343 can- 
tonments, camps and posts. 


CUSTOMARY city grants to the private 
charities of Lexington, Ky., are held up by 
the mayor because of an injunction entered 
by Mrs. Desha Breckenridge, a director of 
the Associated Charities, against the pay- 
ment of $720 ($60 monthly) appropriated to 
the Salvation Army for relief work, emer- 
gency home and hospital dispensary. The 
Salvation Army promised that all the money 
spent for relief would go into relief and not 
into “overhead.” Members of the city coun- 
cil expressed their approval of the principle 
of “doing charity at once, without investi- 
gation.” Mrs. Breckenridge alleged that the 
Salvation Army’s relief work was not neces- 
sary and was subordinate to its religious 
work, that all Lexington’s needs for an emer- 
gency home are cared for by the police and 
the Associated Charities, that dispensary fa- 
cilities are provided by the Public Health 
Nursing Association, and that the city could 
not rightfully pay over funds to an organiza- 
tion which was directed from outside the 
city and state and which turned over a part 


We have just been formally asked by the 
Mayor’s Defense Committee to undertake the 
training of whole-time professional workers to be 
utilized in its Americanization campaign and to 
organize in addition a course of training for about 
200 regularly enrolled volunteers. 


This call upon the Training School for Com- 
munity Workers stamps its achievements with the 


COMMUNITY WORK— 


Professional Leaders Needed 


A satisfying course for men and women of social vision and personality. 


THE TRAINING SCHOOL FOR COMMUNITY WORKERS 
of the People’s Institute, New York. JOHN COLLIER, Director 


In a one year course of training we prepare our students for well-paid positions in Community Centers, 
Social Settlements, Public Employment and Child Welfare Services. We have never had enough grad- 
uates to fill all the desirable positions for trained, competent workers that have come to us. 


circumstances. 


For Catalogue and Information Address 
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of its funds to that outside authority. One 
result, apparently, of a matter still unsettled, 
will be a survey of charitable work, for 
which the council has appropriated $1,000. 
The American Association for Organizing 
Charity has been asked to undertake it. 


PAMPHLETS 


RECEIVED 


Pamphlets are listed once in this column 
without charge. Later listing may be made 
under CURRENT PAMPHLETS (see 
page 515, last column). 


CIVICS AND RECREATION 


A Mayor, A Boarp oF Directors AND a City Man- 
AGER. A PLAN OF ORGANIZATION FoR New YorK 
City. Suggestions of Charter Changes by Henry 
Bruere. May, 1917. 

A Major SrreetT PLAN For Sn. Louis. The City 
Plan Commission, St Louis, Mo., May, 1917. 
Prostems oF St. Louis City Plan Commission, 
St. Louis, Co. Harland Bartholomew, engineer. 


CRIME 

County Jamrs.. By Hastings H. Hart. An address 
delivered before the County Government Asso- 
ciation of New York State, Syracuse, December 
15, 1916. 

NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON Prisons AND Prison La- 
Bor, Broadway and 116 street, New York city. 
Price 10 cents. 


EDUCATION 


CorRESPONDENCE-STUDY DEPARTMENT, 1917-1918. 
Bulletin No. 6. University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago. 

THE ee: Wipe WorK OF THE OREGON SOCIAL 
Hyciene Society. Pamphlet No. 25—For the 
public. The Oregon Social Hygiene Society, 
Portland, Ore. Single copy free. 

Wuen anv How To TELL THE CHILDREN. Pam- 
phlet No. 3—For parents. The Oregon Social 
Hygiene Society, Portland, Ore. Single copy 
free. 


highest mark of civic approval. 
portant is the fact that this co-operation with the 
Mayor’s Committee will make it possible for us 
to secure as lecturers and instructors for the com- 
ing year the foremost specialists in all lines of 
community work, thus enriching our course and 
extending the opportunities of our graduates in a 
way we could not have offered under ordinary 


But more im- 


70 Fifth Ave., New York 


z 
z 
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Books on SEx EpucaTIon For USE IN THE FAMILY. 
Circular No. 5. The Oregon Social Hygiene So- 
ciety, Portland, Ore. Single copy free. 

SeLecteD List oF Books ror TEacHeErRs, Circular 
No. 6. The Oregon Social Hygiene Society, 
Portland, Ore. Single copy free. 

Vicorous Manuoop. Circular No. 8—For older 
boys (boys 13 to 18 years of age). The Oregon 
Social Hygiene Society, Portland, Ore. Single 
copy free. 

Tue ScHoot TEACHER AND SEx Epucation. Cir- 
cular No. 17—For teachers. The Oregon So- 
cial Hygiene Society, Portland, Ore. Single 
copy free, 

How One Boy Was Instrucrep 1n Sex Marrers 
AND Wuat Happrenep. Pamphlet No. 18—For 
parents and other adults. The Oregon Social 
pueieae Society, Portland, Ore. Single copy 
ree 

Tue MInIsTeR AND SEX Epucation. Pamphlet No. 
26. The Oregon Social Hygiene Society, Port- 
land, Ore. Single copy free. 

Facts RrecarDING THE SEX EXPERIENCE OF Boys. 
Pamphlet No. 27—For parents and _ teachers. 
The Oregon Social Hygiene Society, Portland, 
Ore. Single copy free. 

Keerinc Fin (Illustrated). Pamphlet No. 29— 
For young men and boys. The Oregon Social 
Hveiene Society, Portland, Ore. Single copy 
ree 


INDUSTRY 


SAFEGUARDING OF A Gotp Drepce. Bulletin No. 5 
Issued by the Industrial Accident Commission of 
the State of California, in cooperation with the 

S. Bureau of Mines, 525 Market street, San 
Francisco. 

ORGANIZING AND Conpuctinc Sarety WorK IN 
Mines. By Herbert M. Wilson and James R. 
Fleming. Technical Paper No. 103 Department 
of ae Interior, Bureau of Mines, Washington, 


A More Erricient PLAN FoR THE HANDLING OF 
Less THAN CARLOAD FREIGHT ON THE PENNSYL- 
VANIA RarLroaD. July 1, 1917. W. W..° Atter- 
bury, vice-president in charge of operation. The 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company, Broad Street 
Station, Philadelphia. 

Report. or Survey CoMMITTEE TO THE DaLras 
Wace Commission. April 25, 1917. Dallas, 
Texas. 


INTERNATIONAL 
Asta’s APPEAL TO AMERICA (revised edition). An 
address by Sidney L. Gulick, of the Federab 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America,. 
105 East 22 street, New York city. 5 cents. 


° 
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PREPARATION 


OR 
SOCIAL WORK 


The New York School of 
Philanthropy will register 
students September 20-26 
for its two-year course. 


The curriculum includes 
courses which will be of 
special value as preparation 
for social and civic work 
during and after the war. 


The First Year 


Socrat Work In War Time. Edward T. 


Devine 


*TuHEeE METHOD oF SOCIAL 
CasE Work. Porter R. Lee 


FaMILy WELFARE. 
Henry W. Thurston. 
John A. Fitch 


Cuitp WELFARE. 
INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS. 


SocraL AND Livine Con- 


DITIONS. 
Kate H. Claghern 
StatisticaAL METHODS. 
THE IMMIGRANT. 
*Typrs oF SocraL Work. Various lecturers 


Hyciene anp Disease. Haven T. Emerson, 
M.D., and James Alexander Miller, M.D. 


EpucaTIoN AND Recreation. Walter W. 


Pettit 


CrIME AND PUNISHMENT. George W. Kirch- 
wey and Orlando F. Lewis 


THe Law 1n SocraL Work. David H. M. 


Pyle 


EXCURSIONS AND 


LECTURES. baer Grace Worthington 


*Fretp Work. 


*Courses starred are required. 


The Second Year 


The second year permits a 
wide range of specialization 
adapted to individual in- 
terests. In addition to field 
work and seminar in the 
field of special interest, the 
following courses will be 


offered: 


Tue DEVELOPMENT oF SoctaL CasE Work. 
Porter R. Lee 

Srupies IN Benavior. Henry W. Phurston 

Sydney D. M. Hudson 


Socrar Worx. Karl de 


SoctaL Po.itics. 


PuBLIcITy IN 
Schweinits 


PRINCIPLES OF ADMINISTRATION. Lecturer 


to be announced 
Columbia University gives credit 


for work in the School toward the 
degrees of M.A. and Ph.D. 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 


HILANTHROPY 


For full information address: 
REGISTRAR 
105 East 22d St., 


New York 


THE SU RYORY F.OR SBT EM Dita Ss 


DocuMENTS ON AMERICAN ORIENTAL RELATIONS— 
To THE PRESIDENT AND CONGRESS OF THE UNITED 
States oF AMERICA—CONVEYED BY A COMMITTEE 
APPOINTED BY THE FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE 
CuuRCHES OF CHRIST,IN AMERICA AND THE 
AMERICAN COUNCIL OF THE WoRrLD ALLIANCE 


FOR PromoTiNG INTERNATIONAL FRIENDSHIP 
THROUGH THE CHURCHES. Copies of this docu- 
ment may be secured from Rev. Sidney L. 


Gulick, 105 East 22 street, New York city. 

An ADDRESS TO THE CONGRESS OF THE UNITED 
States. By Hannis Taylor. (Involving a Grave 
eee of Constitutional Law.) Washington, 


HEALTH 


Diacnostic STANDARDS IN TuBERCULOSIS. Com- 
munity Health and Tuberculosis Demonstration, 
Framingham, Mass. (June, 1917.) 

Pertussis Vaccine. By Paul Luttinger, M. D. 
No. 57. June, 1917. Department of Health, 
New York city. 

D1iaGNosis AND TREATMENT OF TRACHOMA. By Wil- 
liam Merle D’Aubigne Carhart. No. 59. June, 
1917. Department of Health, New York city. 

THERAPEUTIC VALUE oF Pertussis VACCINE IN 
Wuoorinc CoucH. By Anna I. Von Sholly, 
M. D., and Luella Smith. No. 56. April, 1917. 
Department of Health, New York city. 

Pustic Heart as A SocraL Movement. By 
Irving Fisher, Yale University, New Haven, 
Conn. No. 95. National Conference of Social 
Work, 315 Plymouth Court, Chicago. Price 12 
cents. 

Economy 1n Diet. By Graham Lusk, Professor 
of eo Cornell University Medical Col- 


lege, N. Y. No. 94. National Conference of 
Social Work, 315 Plymouth Court, Chicago. 
Price 12 cents. 

Hreatty 1n War anv Peace. By C.-E. Wins- 


low, Professor of Public Health, Yale School of 
Medicine, New Haven, Conn. No. 91. National 
Conference of Social Work, 315 Plymouth Court, 
Chicago. Price 8 cents. 

Reports oF TEN-YEAR SuRVEY COMMITTEE ON THE 
Work oF THE MassACHUSETTS COMMISSION FOR 
THE Buinp (1906-1916). Massachusetts Associa- 
tion for Promoting the Interests of the Blind. 

Sex Diseases. _Pamphlet No. 21. For adults. 
The Oregon Social Hygiene Society, Portland, 
Ore. Single copy free. 

MasturBaTion. Pamphlet 22. The Oregon Social 
pls e's Society, Portland, Ore. Single copy 
ree. 

A REASONABLE Sex LIFE For A Man. Pamphlet No. 
23. For young men. The Oregon Social Hy- 
giene Society, Portland, Ore. Single copy free. 

ENGAGEMENT AND MAarrIAce. Pamphlet No. 24. 
The Oregon Social Hygiene Society, Portland, 
Ore. Single copy free. 

Pustic HereattH NursinG AND THE War. By 
Mary E. Lent, associate secretary, National 
Organization for Public Health Nursing, New 
York. No. 89. Conference of Social Work, 315 
Plymouth Court, Chicago. 8 cents. 

Tue Conguest oF Poverty. By Frederic Almy, 
Buffalo. No. 85. National Conference of So- 
cial Work, 315 Plymouth Court, Chicago. Price 
10 cents. 

Tue Neep ror SEx Epucation. Pamphlet No. 1. 
For the public. The Oregon Social Hygiene 
Society, Portland, Ore. Single copy free. 

Tue Four Sex Lies. Circular No. 2. For young 
men. The Oregon Social Hygiene Society, Port- 
land, Ore. Single copy free. 

Hrattu EsseNnTIALs FOR RurRaL ScHoou CuHILpREN. 
J. H. Berowitz, Special Investigator, 105 East 
22 street, New York city. Proposed by the Joint 
Committee on Health Problems in Education of 
the National Council of the National Education 
Association and of the Council on Health and 
Public Instruction of the American Medical As- 
sociation, 525 West 120 street, New York city. 


LIVELIHOOD 


New Yorx State Boarps oF Curry WELFARE. 
Proceedings of the First State Conference, held 


UN S74 


This Mark on Good Books 


The 
RESTORATION 
of 
TRADE-UNION 


ae CONDITIONS 
ys by SIDNEY WEBB 


Send for copy of exhaustive review 
from The New Statesman 


All bookstores, 50c. net. 
B. W. HuesscH Publisher New YorK 


HOME SCHOOL 


SPARKILL, N. Y. 


Mr. and Mrs. John Collier announce 
the 2nd year of the Home School, 
Sparkill, N. Y. Boarding School for 
small group of boys and girls between 
the ages of four and nine. Sleeping 
porches, open air school rooms. ork 
and play along modern educational lines. 


WiY BONDS ? 


The Nation needs money. Bonds extend 
long after “‘war profits’’ end. They increase 
all taxes, burden industry until paid and 
ultimately cost $2.00 for every $1.00 raised. 
They increase living costs and reduce wages. 

THINK OR PAY 
A _ tax on land values only will raise yearly 
$5,000,000,000, will abolish all other taxes, 
force idle land into use, increase crops, boom 
industry and perpetuate real prosperity. 
Investigate—Booklet Free 
SINGLE TAX LEAGUE, Arden, Delaware, Dept. 25 


TAX LAND 


MONEY RAISED 


For PHILANTHROPIC INSTITUTIONS 


Leaders provided for short-term campaigns. All forms 

of financial movements for Institutions, Colleges, 

Churches, Libraries and Hospitals engineered. Finan- 

cial managers supplied. Membership Campaigns. Am- 

ple references given. 

WILBOR A. BOWEN, 280 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 
Financlal Leaders’ Agency 


Your Minister 


returning from vacation full of ambition to make your church of service in 
this war year, would find the Survey uniquely helpful. 

It would show him how your church can participate in all the great vital social 
movements of the war and how to get at the local problems which are vexing 


your own community. 
One minister said: 
Bible and my Survey.” 


It would give him splendid illustrations for his sermons. 
“I have on my desk only two pieces of literature—my 
Your minister, too, would find the Survey worth while. 


Why not make him a present of the Survey, now, at the start of his year’s 


work? 


Send three dollars at once with your minister’s name and your own. 


THE SURVEY 


112 East 19 St., 


New York City, Room 1202 


THEO SURVEY OF OR SHEP TEMBER 8, 4017 


Melvin Gil- 


at Utica, N. Y., January 31, 1917. 
(Asked to 


bert Dodge, publisher, Utica, N. Y. 
list this as pamphlet) 


Foop Economy ror THE Housewire. Bulletin No. 
3. Published by the Library of the State College 
of Washington, Pullman, Wash. Price 25 cents. 
Home Economic Series No. 1. (Bibliography.) 


Bulletin of the Board of Educa- 
Whole No. 11, Depart- 
The Common- 


Foop TurirFt. 
tion. Vol. II, No. 5-A, 
ment of University Extension. 
wealth of Massachusetts 


A PLan For Co-oRDINATED CONFERENCES ON CHILD 
We rare. By W.S. Reynolds, superintendent of 
the Illinois Children’s Home and Aid Society, 
Chicago, No. 86. National Conference of Social 
Work, 315 Plymouth Court, Chicago. Price, 8 
cents. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


A CoMmPREHENSIVE IMMIGRATION Poticy AND Pro- 
GRAM (Revised Edition). By Rev. Sidney L. 
Gulick, 105 East 22 street, New York city. 5 
cents. 

NarronaL ConFERENCE OF SocraL Worx (formerly 
National Conference of Charities and Correc- 
tion). Business Transactions, 44th Annual Meet- 
ing, Pittsburgh, Pa., 1917. Secretary William T. 
Cross, 315 Plymouth Court, Chicago. 

Pusric Oprnron—UniversaL Peace, by William 
Thum, California Review, July, 1917. 

ELIMINATION OF Unnecessary Norses. Civic Club 
of Allegheny County, 608 Keenan Building, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


PEnITION TO THE COMMITTEE ON FINANCE OF THE 
SENATE OF THE UnitEep States Respectinc War 
ReEvENvE Birt, H.R 4280. National Industrial 
Conference Board, 15 Beacon street, Boston 
July 23, 1917). 

ProcEEDINGS OF THE FourtH ANNUAL CITY AND 
Town PLaNNING CONFERENCE OF MassACHUSETTS 
PLanninG Boarps. (November 23-24, 1916.) Bul- 
letin No. 6, June, 1917. The Commonwealth of 


Massachusetts. Homestead Commission. Henry 
Sterling, secretary. 
Tue Neep oF ConstiTuTIONAL AMENDMENTS. Bul- 


Massachusetts Federa- 


letin No. 4, July, 1917. 
Arthur C. Comey, 


tion of Planning Boards. 
secretary, Cambridge, Mass 


Classified Advertisements 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


WANTED—Position as matron in con- 
valescent home or child-caring institution. 
Experienced. Address 2570 Survey. 


MASTER of Arts, broad education, New 
York School of Philanthropy graduate, 
Jewish, organizer, experience in socialized 
education, settlement work and vocational 
guidance. Now holds executive position. 
Seeks position as executive or assistant in 
progressive organization. Child welfare or 
social center preferred. Address 2584 
SuRVEY. 


SINGLE MAN, thirty-three years old, 
several years’ experience as business man- 
ager of institution, would like position as 
superintendent or assistant. Address 2586 
SURVEY. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Young woman as resident 
assistant in Jewish Settlement, New York 
City. Address 2572 Survey. 


WANTED by Jewish settlement in New 
York City a boys’ worker who understands 
athletics. Address 2585 Survey. 


EXPERIENCED worker to direct even- 
ing clubs in settlement house. Address 
2587 SuRvEY. 


Home Decoration. The Hampton Normal and 
Agricultural Institute, Hampton, Va., 1917. 

Dryinc Fruits anD VEGETABLES. By Charles K. 
Graham, director of Agriculture, Hampton Insti- 


tute. Vol. VII. Supplement to No 11 
AMERICAN AvuTHORS’ BirRTHDAYS—PROGRAMS AND 
Mareriats. Vol. VII, No. 12. The Hampton 


Normal and Agricultural Institute, Hampton, Va. 


Tue PENsion PROBLEM AND THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
Conrrigutions. By Paul Studensky. Bureau 
of Municipal Research, New York city. 

War Revier 1n Canava By Helen R. Y. Reid, 
director and convener, Ladies’ Auxiliary of the 
Canadian Patriotic Fund, Montreal, Can. No. 
88. Conference of Social Work, 315 Plymonth 
Court, Chicago Price 12 cents. 

SocraL PropLreMs oF THE War. By Edward T. 
Devine, director New Y rk School of Philan- 


thropy. No. 87. National Conference of Social 
pce 315 Plymouth Court, Chicago. Price 
cents. 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty cents a line per month; four weekly inser- 
tions; copy unchanged throughout the month. 


A. L. A. Book List; monthly; $1; annotated mag- 
azine on book selection; valuable guide to best 
books; American Library Association, 78 East 
Washington St., Chicago. 


American Red Cross Magazine; monthly; $2 a 
id Doubleday, Page & Co., publishers, New 
ork. 


American Journal of Public Health; monthly; $3 
a year; 3 months’ triai (4 months to Survey 
readers), 50 cents; American Public Health As- 
sociation, 126 Massachusetts Ave., Boston. 


Better Films Movement: Bulletin of Affiliated 
Committees; monthly; $1 a year; 10 cents an 
issue; information about successful methods. 
Address Natl. Com. for Better Films or Natl. 
Bd. of Review of Motion Pictures, 70 Fifth 
Ave., New York. 


The Child Labor Bulletin; quarterly; $2 a year; 
National Child Labor Committee, 105 East 22 
street, New York. 


The Club Worker; monthly; 30 cents a year; Na- 
tional League of Women Workers, 35 East 30 
St., New York. 


The Crisis; monthly; $1; National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People, publisher, 
70 Fifth Ave., New York. 


The Journal of Home Economics; monthly: $2 
a year; foreign postage, 35c. extra; Canadian, 
20c.; American Home Economics Association, 
1211 Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md. 


The Journal of Negro History; quarterly; $1 a 
year: foreign subscriptions 25 cents extra: con- 
cerned with facts not with opinions: Association 
for Study of Negro Life and History, 1216 You 
St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Life and Labor; $1 a year; a spirited record of 
the organized struggle of women, by women, for 
women in the economic world. Published by 
The National Women’s Trade Union League, 
Room 703, 139 North Clark street, Chicago. 


Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a year: National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene, 50 Union 
Square, New York. 


National Municipal Review: monthly: $5 a year; 
authoritative, public spirited, constructive: Na- 
tional Municipal League; North American Bldg., 
Philadelphia. 


The Negro Year Book; an annual; 35c. postpaid; 
permanent record of current events. An ency- 
elopedia of 41 pages of historical and sociologi- 
cal facts relating to the Negro. General and 
special bibliographies: full index. Published 
under the auspices of Tuskegee Institute, Tuske- 
gee, Ala. 

The Playground Magazine; monthly; $2; Recrea- 
tion in Industries and Vocational Recreation 
are discussed in the August Playground. Prob- 
lems involved in laying out playgrounds are 
taken un in detail by A. E. Metzdorf, of Spring- 
field, Mass. Price of this issue $.50. Play- 
ground and Recreation Association of America, 
1 Madison Ave., New York. 


Proportional Representation Review; quarterly; 
40 cents a year. American Proportional Repre- 
sentation League, 802 Franklin Bank Bldg., 
Philadelphia. 

Public Health Nurse Quarterly, $1 a year: n>. 
tional organ for Public Health Nursing, 600 
Lexington Ave., New York. 

Social Hvgiene; a quarterly magazine; $2 ner 
year; The Social Hygiene Bulletin: monthlv: 
$.25 per year; both free to members; pub- 
lished by the American Social Hygiene Asso- 
ciation, 105 W. 40 St., New York. 

Southern Workman; monthly; illustrated; folk 
song, and corn club. and the great tidal move- 
ments of racial progress; all in a very human 
vein; $1 a year; Hampton Institute, Hampton, 
Va. 

The Survey; once a week. $3; once a month, $2; 
a transcript of social work and forces: Survey 
Associates, Inc., 112 East 19 St., New York. 
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CURRENT PAMPHLETS 


[Listings fifty cents a line, four weekly inser- 
tions, copy unchanged throughout the month] 

ATHLETICS FOR ELEMENTARY ScHoort Grrts._ By 
Ethel Rockwell, Supervisor and Director Girls’ 
Gymnasium, Public Schools, Kalamazoo, Mich- 
igan. Price Fifteen Cents. Playground and 
Recreation Association of America, 1 Madison 
avenue, New York city. 


NEW NATIONAL CONFERENCE PAMPHLETS 
No. 92 William T. Cross 
No. 95 
No. 96 


Rurat Socrat Work. 
(8 cents). 

Pusric HeattH as a SoctaL MovEMENT. 
Irving Fisher (12 cents). 

Tuer BEaRiInG or PsycuHoLtocy on SociaL 
Cas—E Worx. William Healey, M. D. 
(8 cents). 

INTENSIVE AND CONSTRUCTIVE JOURNALISM 
IN HeattH Epucation; an EXAMPLE. 
C. E. Terry, M. D. (8 cents). 

Tue Retations or Foop Economics To 
THE NutTRITIVE VALUE oF THE D1eEt. 
Lucy H. Gillet (6 cents). 

Tue Pusrtic HEALTH PROGRAM OF THE 
Present Day. William Charles 
White, M. D. (8 cents). 

THE APPORTIONMENT OF THE HEALTH 
Bupvcer. Franz Schneider, Jr. (8 
cents). 

Tue PossiBILITIES AND LIMITATIONS OF 
SpectaL TaxaTIon oF Lanp. Arthur 
N. Young (8 cents). 

Tue SIGNIFICANCE TO THE City oF Its 
Locat Community Lire. Mary E. 
McDowell (6, cents). 

PosstBILit1ES AND OPPORTUNITIES OF 
FEDERATION, OR CouNciLs oF SociAL 
Acenciges. Sherman C. Kingsley (8 
cents). 

Tue Necro and THE New Economic 
Conpitions. R. R. Moton (6 cents). 

Financinc CHaritres In War Time. 
Samuel McCune Lindsay (6 cents). 

ILLEGITIMACY IN Europe as AFFECTED 
BY THE War. Emma O. Lundberg (8 
cents). 

THe Procress or FINANCIAL FEDERA- 
tions. William J. Norton (6 cents). 

A Business Man’s CritTIcISM OF THE 
PRESENT ORGANIZATION OF SOCIAL 
Service. Fred A. Geier (6 cents). 

Mosirizinc THE CHURCHES FoR Com- 
MUNITY Service. Rev. Roy B. Guild 
(8 cents). 

AGENCIES OF SOCIALIZING THE RvuRAL 
Minp. Professor Ernest R. Groves 
(8 cents). 

Tue ReLatTive VALUE OF PREVENTION 
AND TREATMENT OF ALCOHOLISM. 
H. W. Mitchell, M. D. (8 cents). 

DistRIBUTIVE CO-OPERATION. James Ford 
(6 cents). 

Tue INsTITUTIONAL CARE OF THE IN- 
JURED. Nascher, M. D. (8 
cents). 

THE IpEars or FINANCIAL FEDERATION. 
Fred R. Johnson (6 cents). 

ComMMuNITY ORGANIZATION FOR MENTAL 
Hycienr. Owen Copp, M. D. (8 
cents). 

Recent Procress 1n DETERMINING THE 
Nature oF CRIME AND THE CHARACTER 
oF CRIMINALS. Bernard Glueck, 
M. D. (10 cents). 

Some Menrat ProsBteMs at Sine SING. 
Bernard Glueck, M. D. (6 cents). 
Tue Ciry anv Its Locat Community 
Lire. Robert A. Woods (6 cents). 
Tue DesrraBitity oF MeEpicaL WARDENS 
For Prisons. E. E. Southard, M. D. 

(8 cents). 

Zones OF CoMMUNITY Errort IN MENTAL 
Hyciene. E. E. Southard, M. D. (8 
cents). 

Order by number. Send remittance with order. 

Address National Conference of Social Work, 315 

Plymouth Court, Chicago. 


PAMPHLETS ON TUBERCULOSIS 


TupercuLosis DispENSARY METHOD AND PROCEDURE. 
By F. Elisabeth Crowell. A pamphlet showing 


how to establish and conduct a tuberculosis clinic. 

Price twenty-five cents. 

TuBerRcuLosis HospiraL AND SANATORIUM Con- 
STRUCTION. By Thomas S. Carrington, M.D. 
An illustrated Landbook with detailed plans for 
architects and others interested in the construc- 
tion of tuberculosis hospitals and _ sanatoria. 
Price sixty-two cents postpaid. 

WorRKINGMEN’S ORGANIZATIONS IN THE ANTI- 
TusercuLtosis CAMPAIGN. A study, with sug- 
gestions on the utilization of workingmen in the 
campaign against tuberculosis. Price twenty 
cents. 

Order from The National Association for the 
Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis, 105 East 
22 street, New York. 

Pusric Scuoors Atuietic Leacue. Playground 
and Recreation Association of America, 1 Madi- 
son avenue, New York city. Price Fifteen 
Cents. 
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If you know the name of the agency 
or organization, turn direct to the list- 
ings (3d column) for address, corre- 
sponding officer, etc. [They are ar- 
ranged alphabetically.] 

If you seek an unknown source of 
information, turn to the subject index, 
following. The initialings correspond 
to capital letters in names of agencies. 


If you want to know the agencies 
at work in any great field of social 
concern, turn also to this index. [They 
are grouped under major subject clas- 
sifications, as “HEALTH,” printed in 
capitals.] 

Correspondence is invited by the 
agencies listed; questions answered 
(enclose postage for reply) and 
pamphlets supplied free or at nominal 
charges. Membership is not required 
of those seeking information, but of- 
fers an opportunity for you to share 
spiritedly and seriously in your com- 
munity or profession in an organized 
movement which is grappling with 
some country-wide need or cause. 

If you are uncertain where to turn, 
address the Survey, and we shall en- 
deavor to get your inquiry into the 
right hands. 


WARTIME SERVICE 


66 OW the Survey can serve” 

was the subject of an infor- 
mal conference held early in April, in 
our library, to which we asked the 
executives of perhaps tweaty national 


social service organizations. The con- 
ference was a unit in feeling that as a 
link between organized efforts, as a 
means for letting people throughout 
the country know promptly of needs 
and national programs—how, when 
and where they can count locally—the 
Survey was at the threshold of an 
opportunity for service such as has 
seldom come to an educational enter- 
prise. 

The development of this directory is 
one of several steps in carrying out 
this commission. The executives of 
these organizations will answer ques- 
tions or offer counsel to individuals 
and local organizations in adjusting 
their work to emergent wartime de- 
mands. 


SUBJECT INDEX 


Americanization, NiiL. 
Birth Registration, AASPIM. 
Blindness, Ncps. 

Cancer, Ascc, 

Central Councils, Aaoc, 
Charities, Ncsw. 


CHARITY ORGANIZATION 
Amer. Assn. for Org. Charity. 
Russell Sage Fdn., Ch. Org. Dept. 

Charters, NMt, Sxzo. 


CHILD WELFARE 

Natl. Child Labor Com. 

Natl. Child Welf. Exhibit Assn. 

Natl. Kindergarten Assn. 

Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. of Child Helping. 
Child Labor, Nctc, Aaspim, Ncsw, Praa. 
CHURCH AND SOCIAL SERVICE 

(Episcopal) Jt. Com. on Soc. Ser., Pec. 

(Federal) Com. on Ch. and Soc. Ser., Fecca. 

(Unitarian) Dept. of Soc. and Pub. Ser., Ava. 


CIVICS 
Am. Proportional Representation Lg. 
Natl. Municipal League. 
Short Ballot Org. 
Survey Associates, Civ. Dept. 
Civilian Relief, Arc. 
Clinics, Industrial, Ncw. 
Commission Government, Nat, Spo. 
Community Organization, Alss. 
Conservation, CcuL. 
{of vision], Ncps. 
Clubs, Niww. 
Coordination Social Agencies, Aapc, Arss. 
Correction. Ncsw. 
COUNTRY LIFE 
Com. on Ch. and Country Life, Fecca, Arc. 
Crime, Sa. 
Disfranchisement, Naacp. 
EDUCATION 
Amer. Library Assn. 
Natl. Kindergarten Assn. ? 
Russell Sage Fdn., Div. of Ed. 
Survey Associates, Ed. Dept., Hz. 
Electoral Reform, Ni, Ti, APKL. 
Eugenics, Er. 
Exhibits, Aasprim, Ncps, Nysus. 
Fatigue, Nct. 
Feeblemindedness, Crrm, Ncmu. 
FOUNDATIONS 
Russell Sage Foundation 
Franchises, NM. 
HEALTH 
Amer. Pub. Health Assn. 


Amer. Assn. for Study & Prev’n’t’n Inf. Mort. 


Amer. Social Hygiene Assn. 
Amer. Soc. for Cont. of Cancer. 
Amer. Red Cross. 2 
Campaign on Cons. of Human Life, Fecca. 
Com.of One Hund. on Natl. Health. 
Com. on Prov. for Feebleminded. 
Eugenics Registry. . 
Natl. Assn. for Study and Prevt. Tuberculosis. 
Natl. Com. for Ment. pene 
Nat!. Com. for Prev. of Blindness. | 
Natl. Org. for Public Health Nursing. 
Natl. Soc. Hygiene Assn. ; 
New York Social Hygiene Society, 
Ncsw, Ncwea, 
Survey Associates, Health Dept. 

Health Insurance, AALL. 

History, ASNLH. 

Home Economics, AHEA. 

Home Work, Net, Nc tc. 

Hospitals, Nasprt. 

Idiocy, CprM. 

Imbecility, Crprm. 

IMMIGRATION 
Council of Jewish Wom., Dept. Im. Aid. 
Natl. Lib. Im. League, Nrs, Tas. 

Industrial hygiene, APHa. 


INDUSTRY 
Amer. Assn. for Labor Legislation. 
Natl. Child Labor Com. 
Natl. Consumers League. 
Natl. League of Wom. Workers. 
Natl. Wom. Trade Union League. 
Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. Ind. Studies. 
Survey Associates, Ind. Dept. 
Nesw. 

Insanity, Ncmu. 

Institutions, AHEA. 

INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
Com. on Int. Justice and Good Will, Fccca. 
Survey Associates, For. Serv. Dept. 
Natl. Woman’s Peace Party. 

Labor Laws, Aatt, Net, Netec. 

Legislative Reform, Apr. 

Liguor, NML. 

LIBRARIES 
American Library Assn. 
Russ. Sage Fdn. Library. 

Mental Hygiene, Cprm, Ncmu. 

Military Relief, Arc. 

Minimum Wage, Net. 

Mountain Whites, Rsr. 

Municipal Government, Apri, Nrs, NML. 

National Service, Atss. 

Negro Training, Asniu, Hr, Ti. 

Neighborhood Work, Nrs. 

Nursing, Apua, Arc, Nopus. 

Open Air Schools, Nasrrt. 


PEACE 
National Woman’s Peace Party. 
Peonage, Naacr. 
Playgrounds, Praa. 
Physical Training, Praa. 
Police, NM. 
Protection Women Workers, Nct. 
Prostitution, ASHA. 
Public Health, Apna, Connu, Norns. 


RACE PROBLEMS 
Assn. for Study Negro Life and Hist. 
Hampton Institute. 
Natl. Assn. for Adv. Colored Peop. 
Russell Sage Fdn., South Highland Diy. 
Tuskegee Institute. 
ALIL, Er. 

Reconstruction, Nesw. 


SOCIAL AGENCIES 


LQ) LG 


RECREATION = 
Playground and Rec. Assn. of Amer. 3 
Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. of Rec. 

REMEDIAL LOANS 
Russell Sage Fdn., Div. of Rem. Loans. 

Sanatoria, Naspr. 

Self-Government, Niuww. 

SETTLEMENTS 
Natl. Fed. of Settlements. 

Sex Education, Asuna, Nysus. 

Schools, Anza, H1, Tr. 

Short Ballot, Sxo. 

Short Working Hours, Net. 

Social Agencies, Surveys of, Aaoc. 

Social Hygiene, Asuna, Nysus. 

SOCIAL SERVICE 
Amer. Inst. of Soc. Service. 

Com. on Ch. and Soc. Service, Fecca. 
Dept. of Soc. and Public Service, Ava. 
Joint Com. on Soc. Service, Perc. 

SOCIAL WORK 
Natl. Conference of Social Work. 

Statistics, RsF. o 

SURVEYS a 
Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. Sur. and Ex. 
Necmu., Praa, Ncewea. 

Taxation, NML. 

TRAVELERS AID 
Travelers Aid Society. < 


Cyw. 
Tuberculosis, Naspr. 
Vocational Education, Nectc., Rsr. 
Unemployment, AALL, 
WAR RELIEF 
Am. Red Cross, 
WOMEN 
Amer. Home Economics Assn. 
Natl. Consumers’ League. 
Natl. League of Wom. Workers. 
Natl. Women’s Trade Union League. 
Cyw., Tas. 
Working Girls. 
Niww., Tas. 


ALPHABETICAL LIST 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR LEGIS- 
LATION—John B. Andrews, sec’y; 131 E. 23 St., 
New York. Workmen’s compensation; health in- 
surance; industrial hygiene; unemployment; one- 
day-rest-in-seven; administration of labor laws. 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR ORGANIZING 
CHARITY—Mrs. W. H. Lothrop, ch’n; Fran 
H. McLean, gen. sec’y; 130 E. 22 St., New Yo: 
Correspondence and active field work in the or 
ganization, and solution of problems confronting 
charity organization societies and councils 
social agencies; surveys of social agencies; plans 
for proper coordination of effort between different 
social agencies. ae 
AMERICAN ASSOC, FOR STUDY AND PR 
VENTION OF INFANT MORTALITY—Gertru 
B. Knipp, exec. sec’y; 1211 Cathedral St. B 
more. Literature on request. Traveling exh 
Urges prenatal instruction; adequate obstetrical 
care; birth registration; maternal nursing; infant 
welfare consultations a 
ASSOCIATION FOR THE STUDY OF NEGRO 
LIFE AND HISTORY—Carter G. Woodson, 
rector of research; 1216 You St., N. W., Wa 
ington, To popularize the Negro and his 
contributions to civilization that he may not 
acre a negligible factor in the thought of the 
world. 4 
AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS’ ASSOC! 
TION—Mrs. Alice P. Norton, sec’y; 1326 E. 
58 St., Chicago. Information supplied on any- 
thing that pertains to food, shelter, clothing or 
management in school, institution or home. 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL SER 
ICE—Founded by Dr. Josiah Strong. Nathani 
M. Pratt, gen. sec’y. Edward W. Bemis, Ro 
A. Woods, dept. directors, Bible House, As' 
Place, New York. Welcomes inquiries as to 
matters of community organization and prog 
Members of its staff glad to enter into cons 
tion by correspondence about given conditio: 
or particular projects. Assists in bringing to i 
dividual new undertakings the combined res 
and lessons of the best productive achievement. 
Ready to aid in securing publications, speakers, 
temporary or permanent leadership. Particular 
attention given to requests from communities ii 
which all such effort is at an early stage. Se 
to bring about better cooperation among speci 
ized national organizations, toward securing 
more comprehensive local application of 
types of service. Promotes the fullest exte 
of principles and methods which on a limi 
scale have conclusively shown their power for 
upbuilding of the nation. : 
AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. e0 
B. Utley, exec. sec’y; 78 E. Washington St., 
cago. Furnishes information about organi 
libraries, planning library buildings, train 
librarians, cataloging libraries, etc. List of pu! 
cations on request. aig 
AMERICAN PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTA- 
TION LEAGUE—C, G, Hoag, sec’y; 802 F. 
Bank Building, Philadelphia. ‘Advocates a 
and fundamental reform in electing representa’ 
Literature free. Membership $1. 


